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A GOVERNED WORLD 


yok American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 
lowing as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and proposals have 
the approval of the World’s Court League, the American Institute of International Law, and practically every 


constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universal] 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

IIl. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar’- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre- 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicia! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “a 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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SAFETY FOR DEMOCRACIES 


HE length of the present war depends upon the 
4% action of the German government, and that there 
is to be some action within that government soon is 
apparent. The Reichstag, inspired in no small measure, 
we believe, by the crystal utterances of President Wilson, 
seems bent upon clearing up the German political situa- 
tion. The Emperor’s many conferences are not without 
significance. It would seem that he is forced at last to 
give heed unto the demands for suffrage reforms in 
Prussia, indeed for a parliamentarized Germany. The 
three big parties, with Dr. Mathais Erzberger leading 
the centrists, Philip Scheidemann leading the socialists, 
and the National Liberals, find themselves increasingly 
in accord upon the basic principles of internal Teuton 
reforms. These parties have sensed, as have many lead- 
ing persons at the Hapsburg court, that the one great 
obstacle to the cessation of war is the Prussian system. 
The intolerable egotisms and self-seeking machinations 
of that system are becoming more and more intolerable 
to the disillusionized subjects of the Central Powers. 
From Erzberger’s speech before the star-chamber ses- 
sion of the main committee of the Reichstag, it is clear 
that leading Prussians are beginning to sense the mean- 
ing of the words “the world safe for democracies.” It 
is becoming more and more evident that the German 
people are ashamed to be thought slaves of their military 
caste. Out of the ruins of German junkerism there is 
certain to arise a finer German democracy. The sooner 
this arrives the sooner will the war end. 

But the accomplishment of this will be no easy thing. 
The military reactionists are still very powerful. The 
royal families throughout the German states are natu- 
rally anxious to retain their royal prerogatives. For 
them democracy spells disruption. The Kaiser’s re- 
script, supplementing his Easter proposal, paves the way 
for equal franchise, not in some remote period subse- 
quent to the war, but early enough that “the next elec- 
tions may take place according to the new franchise.” 
If this brings consternation to the royal families of Ger- 
many, it brings an infinite hope to the rest of humanity. 

It must now be apparent to the Prussian party in 
power that they are doomed. The success of the Russian 
democracy removes any bases for the charge made by the 
Imperial German Chancellor July 26, 1914, that Russia 
“has to bear the entire responsibility.” But, which is 


more to the point, that success must hearten immeasura- 
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bly the liberal forces throughout mid-Europe. ‘The fail- 
ure of the imperial coup in China must have a similar 
effect upon the Germany of “Me and God,” “The Day,” 
and a Kaiser recommending the methods of the Hun 
during the Boxer rebellion. The last considerable rem- 
nant of the divine rights of kings is on the downward 
path within Germany itself. 

This does not mean that Germany shall cease to exist. 
It means that Germany will begin to live. The destruc- 
tion of the military party in Germany is, indeed, the 
only method left to Germany of protecting and conserv- 
ing her existence. It is the German military spirit, not 
confined wholly to German territory we regret to say, 
that has led to the commission of all the unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending states. Of such is the 
essence of military leadership especially in mid-Europe. 
Its philosophy is the philosophy of force, and force pri- 
marily. It ignores what the rest of the world is more 
rapidly learning, namely: that above physical force is 
that greater and more enduring psychical force out of 
which springs the hope and progress of the world. If 
any one is in doubt about the meaning of “the world 
safe for democracies,” let him watch carefully the evolu- 
tion of the popular will during the next few years within 
what is now the German hegemony. 





A PROPITIOUS PEACE AND A GOVERNED 
WORLD 


HE dictionary definition of “propitious” indicates 

that one so described is “ready to grant a favor or 
indulgence ; kind; disposed to be gracious or merciful ; 
ready to forgive and bestow favors.” Can the Allied 
Nations in the day of victory present such a propitia- 
tory attitude to the conquered? Can they maintain it 
through the wrangles and disputes of a peaceful settle- 
ment? 

These questions are pertinent in the light of a recent 
pronouncement of the French Premier at the final ses- 
sion of the fourth convocation of the “Parlement Inter 
allié” in Paris, typical of a number of similar state- 
ments recently made in France. M. Ribot, after declar- 
ing France’s earnest desire for a peace that will tran- 
scend the status quo ante, and which will not “oppress 
any people, any nation, not even those who are our ene- 
mies today,” passed on to a qualifying sentence in which 
may be found sinister auguries for the spirit of pro- 
pitiation and an enduring peace: 
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But can any one reproach us [he continued] for desiring 
with all our hearts to destroy that oppression that has for 
so long lain heavy upon the whole world, for demanding 
guarantees of future peace, restitution and compensation, 
and punishment as well for the authors of the crimes 
against common right which are the disgrace of this war? 
[The italics are our own.] 


We are come to those parlous times when it is consid- 
ered treason to speak a word in behalf of the German 
and his allies; but when to speak in his behalf is to 
urge the successful attainment of the peace for which 
our sons will die and our elders suffer sorrow and want, 
we are inclined to say “if this be treason, make the most 
of it.” If we are inclined to hesitate, therefore, it is 
not that we seem to bespeak propitiation for the enemy, 
but because, even on behalf of a durable peace, we ask 
for a great sacrifice from an allied nation, and a nation 
which, of all those at war, has suffered the greatest vol- 
untary losses already, and today stands before the world 
bleeding, anguished, and all but crushed by sorrow. 

For, if M. Ribot’s words represent the true feeling of 
his people, then this additional sacrifice must be asked. 
France must give up the kind of punishment for con- 
quered Germany referred to by M. Ribot. It is not we 
who ask it, but all the world; for the peace which the 
world craves today depends implicitly and absolutely 
upon the spirit of propitiation, upon the disposition 
evinced by all the nations, France included, “to be gra- 
cious or merciful,” “to forgive and bestow favors.” This 
has been acknowledged by one of M. Ribot’s own coun- 
trymen, M. Charles Dupuis, in his acceptance (as re- 
corded on page 198 of our last issue) of the “Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Nations” as the “will 
to justice,” “upon which depends the salvation of the 
society of nations as of society itself.” 

“The Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions” is squarely founded on the spirit of propitiation. 
It is not something that may be imposed upon a meek 
and spiritless world. It is not a code that may be fol- 
lowed blindly by the docile or negligent. It is the 
essence of the highest and deepest principles of inter- 
national justice, which must be subscribed to with under- 
standing, upheld by the living force of that very “will 
to justice” of which M. Dupuis has written, made pos- 
sible by the insistent sacrifice on the part of the peoples 
of things they hold dear, when these stand in the way of 
the functioning of these principles. 

The aching desire for compensation, the all too human 
longing to impose punishment for wrongs, the hope for 
a reward such as will balance pain and sorrow and make 
up in part for what is irretrievably lost—these must be 
put away as speedily and entirely as the less wholesome 
emotions of greed, revenge, and lust for power. They 
are not of the spirit of propitiation. They are antago- 
nistic, especially at this time, to the implications of the 
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rights and duties of nations. They are the enemies of 
a durable peace and a governed world. “Every nation 
has the right to exist, every nation has the 
right to independence, every nation is in law 
and before law the equal of every other nation belonging 
to the society of nations”—these are the rights of each 
nation, together with “the right to the pursuit of 
happiness,” “to develop itself without interference or 
control from other States,” “to assume, among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle it,” 
to have its rights “respected and protected by all other 
nations.” And—“the right of one is the duty of all to 
observe.” 

The fires of vengeance cannot be mingled with the 
healing waters of solicitude that each nation shall have 
its just rights in full measure. The same France can- 
not seek to establish Germany’s right to existence, inde- 
pendence, equality, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
at the same time seek to exact penalties from and im- 
pose punishments upon Germany. Not only will France 
or any other nation frustrate by such double aim the 
purposes for which it suffers and battles on, but it will 
beggar the memory of its sons who have suffered and 
died namelessly for the better world their blood was to 
buy. 

Were all the nations which war on the Allied side as 

insistent as France seems now and then to be for the 
establishment of these obstacles to a governed world, the 
prospect would indeed be black. Fortunately, that is 
not the case. America has scarcely had her purposes 
tried in the fire as yet, but she enters upon the struggle, 
at least with the determination, in her leader’s words, 
“to seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no con- 
quest, no dominion.” We have further expressed our 
intention to “conduct our operations as belligerents 
without passion and ourselves observe with proud punc- 
tilio the principles of right and of fair play we profess 
to be fighting for.” 

So far so good. Great Britain has uttered many a 
sinister hint as to the gains she wishes to be favored 
with as the reward of victory, but the recent speech of 
Premier Lloyd George, at Glasgow, implying that such 
matters as the retention of the colonies won in Africa 
would be left to arbitration, has at least opened a door 
to the spirit of propitiation. We can but hope that that 
door to international amity will not be closed prema- 
turely. Belgium cries aloud for indemnification, and 
not unjustly, for there is every reason to believe that 
penalties have been extorted from her which it is her 
right and therefore the duty of all other nations to see 
restored, She has suffered beyond the ordinary trans- 
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gressions of war. This much should be hers again, in so 
When 


that much has been accomplished, it will be time to look 


far as it is humanly possible to effect restoration. 


to her, as we shall look to all nations, “to forgive and 
bestow favors.” 

Of all the Allied Nations the most hopeful, in view 
No 


more perfect evidence of this spirit is to be found than 


of the propitiatory spirit thus far shown, is Russia. 


in her declaration, in the words of her emissary, Boris A. 
Bakmetieff (see page 200 of our last issue), that she has 
put away all thought of “dominion over other nations,” 
or “seizure of their national property,” and asks only 
“peace with no annexations or contributions, based upon 
the free determination by each nation of its destinies.” 
No more propitiatory, if not big and constructive, pro- 
posal has been made than the plan of the Council of 
the restoration 
zone. ‘This 
francs (ca. $5,- 


Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies for 


of the devastated districts of the war is, 


that a fund of twenty-five miliards of 
000,000,000) shall be constituted and contributed in 
common by all the belligerents of both camps, the indi- 
vidual assessment to be based upon the proportional war 
expenditures, and the outlay to be distributed in pro- 
portion to the assessed damage. Such a spirit of pro- 
pitiation, whether or not the plan proposed is practi- 
cable, not only builds the foundations of future peace, 
but materially accelerates the approach of the day upon 
which that peace is to be made. The Russians have re- 
nounced the share of Turkey, Constantinople, which 
had been allotted to them, and in so doing they have 
eliminated one of the things that must be wrested from 
That in itself 
Further, if Russian aid is to be retained by the Allies, 
it is evident that Russia will in turn expect the other 
Allies to take equal or proportional steps towards a set- 
tlement. Propitiation It 
compels propitiation, when so important a factor as the 


the enemy. is a step towards peace. 


breeds propitiation. even 
continued good will and support of a country like Russia 
is involved. 

All these facts support the statement recently made 
by H. N. Brailsford, the British authority on economics 
and the Near East, in The New Republic: “If once the 
idea of penalizing German trade and destroying German 
expansion were honestly abandoned, some of the terri- 
And be- 
hind the question of dethroning autocracy, which is to- 


torial questions would dwindle into details.” 


day our prime motive in the war, these territorial ques- 
tions loom large. Indeed, it is not too much to say that, 
were they abandoned, were Germany certain that her 
rights would be regarded as the duty of all the other 
nations to observe, autocracy itself would weaken and 
lose much of its threatening aspect, or, its present sup- 
porters once confident that autocracy would not be 
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needed to secure them justice, it might be by those very 
supporters speedily tumbled to the ground. 

The reader is urged to read over again very carefully, 
though it be for the hundredth time, the first page of 
this issue, entitled “A Governed World.” He will un- 
failingly find, once its substance is adequately grasped, 
that the irresistible strength of the 
“Rights and Duties of Nations” as well as of “An Inter- 
national Program for Peace Through Justice,” which 


backbone and 


is founded on the statement of these rights and duties, 
is the declaration there embodied that “right and duty 
are correlative, and the right of one is the duty of all to 
And the spirit that breathes in and animates 
this principle is the pure spirit of propitiation. 


observe.” 


WHAT WE ARE SUPPORTING 

HE ApvyocATrE OF PEACE welcomes every honest 
pee intelligent contribution to the solution of the 
problems of war and peace. In this issue we are glad 
to publish the statement from an old and trusted friend 
of this Society, Rev. Charles F. Dole. This journal 
aims to spread for the consideration of all of us the dif- 
fering opinions of some of us. Somehow, somewhere, 
we must get at each other’s thought. 

We regret that Dr. Dole makes the old familiar mis- 
take in his arraignment of our attitude, by classifying 
the American Peace Society with “pacifists who uphold 
The 

We are first, last, 
We are opposed to 
We would have it cease at the earliest possible 
commensurate with international situation 
which would make the repetition of such a war impos- 
sible. 

Before our Government declared itself in a state of 
war we did everything within our power to advertise the 
principles of judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes. It is not a matter of theory, but a matter of 
fact, that the world has reached a situation where the 
judicial settlement of international disputes is for the 
time impracticable. After the Government to which 
we owe allegiance declared itself in a state of war, the 
judicial settlement of the disputes between this country 
and Germany became not only impracticable, but un- 
thinkable. That we sense this does not mean that our 
opposition to war is abated. Quite the contrary. We 
are opposed to the war, as President Wilson is opposed 
to the war. Furthermore, as practical people interested 
in concrete results, we are supporting the President in 
overcoming the German government for the very pur- 
pose that the war may be ended. 

We are all tempted just here to dive into theoretical 


war whenever their governments declare war.” 
fact is that we do not uphold war. 
and all the time opposed to war. 

this war. 


time an 
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aspects of intuitional versus utilitarian ethics, but what 
“Every man should follow his own con- 
That is perfectly sound theo- 


is the use? 
science,” we are told. 
retically, but it cannot always and consistently be ap- 
A man may be mistaken or his con- 
And a man may well be a bit careful 


plied in practice. 
science perverted. 
about following his conscience on the ground that his 
“conscience is the voice of God,” because, being ex- 
tremely limited in his mental powers, the voice which 
he thinks he hears he may not hear at all; or it may be 
a voice from quite another source. Our personal view 
is, that in the present situation it is the duty of healthy- 
minded men to put their consciences to the service of 
the organized society we have, and for the American 
citizen in particular to put his conscience to work in the 
interest of that special portion of organized society 
known as the United States Government. The ultimate 
sanction of duty grows out of the relation of the indi- 
-vidual to society. Paulsen agrees with Schiller, and 
we agree with both, that Kant was in error when he in- 
sisted that “a man’s worth depends entirely upon his 
ability to eliminate inclinations and impulses from his 
will, and to determine it solely by the feeling of duty.” 
Paulsen’s words are: “Such a human being, doing his 
duty solely for duty’s sake, is the most wooden man- 
nikin ever constructed by a system-builder.” This same 
author says elsewhere: “Many a man decides a moral 
question better and with greater certainty by perform- 
ing the act than by reflecting upon it.” And since 
these are all concrete and not theoretical entities, the 
lesson for a real man today seems apparent. 
We are opposed: to war. We are opposed to any war. 
We are opposed to this war. 
tions are locked, and trying in the only way they know 
‘to bring it to a close. It so happens that we are thrown 
with that group to which belongs the United States of 
‘America. We purpose to stand by our Government in 
this terrific enterprise upon which it is launehed. If 
this be an offense, we shall have to take the conse- 
quences. 
It is clearly within the realm of defensible duty that 
when our country is in danger we should rally to our 


Two great groups of na- 


country’s support. Our country is in danger now. The 
inevitable conclusion, therefore, is, we must rally to the 
aid of our country now. To the United 
States at this time would be folly, if not treason. The 
abolition of war is an international job. Discussions of 
personal differences merely are for the most part far 
less than national. Our puny personal quibbles have 
little to do with the abolition of war. International 
peace worthy of sensible men is a constructive and scien- 
tific international program. Individual and obstructive 
criticisms, especially at this time, are mostly personal, 


embarrass 
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narrow, emotional, and destructive. War is a universal 
This particular war is but one type of that 
Were we to stop this war today, it 


disease. 
universal disease. 
would not mean that the disease of war would be cured, 
ameliorated. 
Our sentimental oppositions to this 
War is the direct 


or even A universal disease requires a 
universal remedy. 
war constitute no remedy for war. 
outcome of human wrongs and injustice. Only as we 
are able to overcome wrongs and injustice shall we be 
able to overcome war. These wrongs and this injustice 
flow freely where men are ungoverned. Justice and 
righteousness flow freely where men will to be gov- 
erned. The establishment of adequate international 
justice can only follow in the footsteps of adequate self- 
imposed international government. Bees rush willingly 
into flame to save their young. Ants, birds, mammals 
do not reason when their own are in danger. Life exists 
to promote and preserve life. Because of this fact it is 


natural to fear. The less protected we feel the more we 


fear. Fears lead to preparation against dangers. Our 
narrowly conceived preparations against war heretofore 
have multiplied our fears and produced more war. But 
the job now before us is set. The real remedy for war 
cannot now be administered. The time is not yet. But 
the human graces of justice, intelligence, freedom, and 


idealism persist. 

We are supporting the United States Government in 
the very practical and very serious situation in which 
it is now placed because the issue has been clearly drawn 
between two rather clearly defined international points 
of view. That issue having been joined, and forced as 
we believe we are to decide here and now for or against 
the Government of the United States, we have decided, 
and that with no feeling that we should be called upon 
to apologize, that we shall stand with the United States. 





JAPANESE AMBITIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


RF” a long time there has been little doubt that a more 
or less important group of Japanese leaders are cher- 
ishing an imperialistic Monroe Doctrine all their own. 
The men of this group seem to have very definite designs 
as to the future of China. During the recent visit of the 
peace-loving Baron Shibusawa to this country, he frankly 
admitted to the editor of this magazine that, “if the 
United States will maintain peace in this hemisphere, 
Japan will maintain peace in the Far East.” In the 
June number of the Chuo-Koron (Central Review) Vis- 
count Komei Kato, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Okuma Cabinet, and leader of the Kenseikai, goes fur- 
ther, however, and discusses the diplomatic relations be- 
tween Japan and European nations under the caption, 
“The European War and the Position of Japan in the 
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World.” In terms not altogether flattering to the na- 
tions involved, the writer calls attention to the treaties 
“forced upon Japan” by foreign nations a half century 
ago, and, furthermore, to the fact that since the restora- 
tion in 1862 the problem of most importance for the 
Japanese government has been the revision of those 
treaties. The effort to accomplish these revisions con- 
stituted the turning point in the relations between Japan 
and other nations. The final step that placed Japan 
among the world powers was the revision of the treaty 
with England in June, 1889. The article sets forth the 
reasons why Japan entered this present war, and reveals 
a degree of smug satisfaction at the prosperity which 
Further- 
more, the writer frankly avows the spirit of “revenge” 
which actuated Japan in the decision. The 
admits that in China there are British subjects attempt- 
ing to checkmate the development of the Japanese in 
China, but he does not anticipate any conflict with Eng- 
land on that account. He seems to be gratified that the 
alliance of Japan with England and Russia is maintain- 
ing the “balance of power” in the East, and adds that 
if there were no such alliance, “Japan would have had 


has already come to Japan in consequence. 


writer 


to make naval preparation against England, which 
would mean the expansion of the Japanese navy beyond 
her resources.” 
an authority that the war with Russia “broke out as 
there was a slight misunderstanding between both na- 
tions.” But our chief interest in the matter is that one 
cannot help feeling that between the lines the distin- 
guished Japanese is urging his people to prepare them- 
selves to take a more exclusively controlling hand in 
the affairs of China. 

Secretary Lansing’s note to Peking, June 7, seems to 
the rest of the world to be an inoffensive epistle. It ex- 
pressed regret at the dissension in China, and “a sincere 
desire that tranquillity and political coordination . be 
forthwith established.” Our personal opinion is, that 
the note served a real purpose by strengthening the. re- 
publican forces, and helping to defeat the wild attempt 
to restore the monarchy. But the leading editorial of 
the weekly edition of the Japan Times, June 16, refer- 
ring to the letter and intending to be fair and friendly 
to the United States, closes with these not altogether 
insignificant words, “We ardently hope America has not 
made a mistake.” There are many evidences of resent- 
ment on the part of less friendly Japanese journals. 
And Vice-Admiral Sato, Director of the Naval Staff 
College at Tokio, has recently expressed the view that 
there can be little “mutual love and reverence” between 
nations where there is “a wide disparity in national 
strength and wealth ;” and he believes, therefore, that 
“Japan should steadily increase her navy.” 

A Japanese Commission is on its way 


It sounds strange to read from such 


Washington. 
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It is thought by a number of writers that this Commis- 
sion will, among other things, stand for the preeminence 
of the Japanese in the Orient. 
tary party of Japan is a direct outgrowth of the Prus- 
sian system, and during the last quarter of a century 
this imperialistic group has become powerful, how pow- 
erful remains to be seen. There seems little doubt that 
this Prussian-Japanese group has not looked with dis- 
favor upon the forces making for disruption in China. 
In the light of these facts, we are all greatly interested 
in the visit of the Japanese Commission to America, and 
we hope and believe that out of it will come a clearer 
understanding and a finer cooperative spirit between the 


In any event, the mili- 


anti-imperialistic elements within the group of nations 
bordering on the Pacific. 


EDITORAL NOTES 


Our New Link Partly through the efforts of the 


hen American Peace Society and its mem- 

ar East. , "er 
hers, a “Correspondence and Publicity 

Bureau” was established April 2 by the Japan Peace 


Society and the American Peace Society of Japan. The 
main object of this Bureau is to act as go-between and 
interpreter in an unofficial sense between this country 
and Japan and to effect a better understanding between 
the two nations. This object is evident in the following 
list of activities in which the Bureau will engage as its 
means permit: 


1. Correspondence in both countries with individuals. 
peace societies, business organizations, and so forth. 

2. Exchange of newspaper clippings, periodicals, pamph- 
lets, etc., which will rightly interpret the one nation to the 
other. 

3. Translation and publication of literature which will 
further the objects of the two founding societies. 

4. Furnishing the press and other publications in Japan 
and abroad with material calculated to remove misunder- 
standings and which are of general interest. 

5. Arranging interviews between foreign visitors to Japan 
and leaders of thought in that country. 

6. Enlisting the cooperation of editors and correspondents 
of leading newspapers so that material in which the Bureau 
is interested may appear as often as possible. 

7. Equipment of a library and reading-rooms for the pro- 
pagation of current thought on various aspects of interna- 
tional relations. 

8. Arranging for study groups, conferences, and lectures. 


For the present the official organ of the Bureau will 
be The Japan Peace Movement (foreign subscriptions, 
one year, $.40), published in Japanese and English by 
the two societies mentioned, at 6 Yamashiro Cho, Kyo- 
bashiku, Tokyo, Japan. The office of the General Secre- 
tary of the movement, Mr. Isamu Kawakami, is 10 
Omote Sarugaku Cho, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. 

It is too early to estimate accurately the benefit of 
such a Bureau as this, but the spirit which has animated 
these two societies in its creation, as well as those of our 
members who have generously contributed for its sup- 
port, augurs well indeed for its success. It will do 
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much, it is to be hoped, to remove that “curse of Babel’ 
which, in rendering our words unintelligible, causes mis- 
understandings innumerable as to thought and sentiment 
to arise between the two neighbors of the Pacific. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the words 
of Mr. Alcan Hirsch, a consulting engineer of New York 
City, who has recently been invited by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to superintend the construction and first opera- 
tion of the Japan Dyestuff Manufacturing Company, 
and who has spent much time in Japan in this work. 
He says: 

The first thing that should be done in the promotion of 
international friendship with Japan is the creation of a 
direct news service between this country and Japan. At 
present not more than twenty words a day of news are sent 


direct to Japan from the United States, or come here from 
Japan, because the cable rate between Tokyo and New York 


is $1.33 a word, including address and signature. The news 
is handled by exchange agencies, and the control of it is not 
in the hands of the United States Government at all. The 
result of this situation is that unfavorable news, tending to 
aggravate ill feeling between the two nations, is invariably 
eabled, whereas news of a favorable nature rarely arrives. 





An International 
Directorate. 


We hope our readers have studied 
with some care Dr. Alpheus Henry 
Snow’s article, entitled “International 
Legislation and Administration,” in the July number 
of this journal, and that they will study with equal care 
Dr. James Brown Scott’s contribution, beginning on 
page 235 of this issue. A peace made on the definite 
agreement that an international directorate would be 
instituted after the war might well leave many difficult 
matters unsolved, since a means would thus have been 
provided for solving them gradually and scientifically. 
Of course every question that can be postponed makes a 
treaty of peace easier, and doubtless most of these ques- 
tions, if attempted to be settled in the treaty of peace, 
would not and could not be settled right. Some of our 
correspondents have suggested that the proper course for 
the United States to take is to try to get the great powers, 
or at least those who are actually engaged in the bellig- 
erent operations, to agree while the war is going on to 
the principle of an international direction to be insti- 
tuted after the war. Mature reflection is convincing 
a number of our readers that it is vital that this should 
now be attempted. In the first place, there seems to be 
little possibility of a peace being brought about in any 
other way, unless by some miracle or the discovery of 
some instrument of destruction by one side which the 
other could not duplicate, one side or the other being 
absolutely beaten or starved out. In the second place, 
any peace made by diplomats after the old manner of 
making peace treaties would almost certainly be ar- 
ranged with a view to further war. If all the diplomats 
engaged knew that their activities at the Peace Confer- 
ence were to be scrutinized and publicly discussed by 
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an international directorate, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that most of them would conclude that honesty 
is the best policy, and act accordingly. Somehow the 
old system must be throttled at the source. The only 
way to fight an old rotten system is to agree upon a new 
system which will correct and supplant the old one, and 
then push the new system through. 
now enmeshed in this horrible old system of secrecy 
and a balance of power, and all must extricate them- 
selves by simultaneously agreeing upon some sort of a 
new system of publicity and international direction 
The American Peace Society exists to promote some 
finer international method than the utterly discredited 
method of secret diplomacy or the method of physical 
force. This, we grant, is a big job, and requires end- 
less struggle, misunderstanding, patience, and accom- 
modation. 
to any plan that will subject them to the limelight of 
international examination and conciliation. 
be many to pooh-pooh the idea of any kind of interna 
tional direction. We can expect little support from the 
radical pacifists crying for an immediate peace or from 
the men who control the invested interests. We shall 
probably be looked upon as “visionary reformers” for a 
long time. But the work of reconstructing human soci- 
ety by abolishing false institutions and ideas which 
lead to war, and of erecting in their places worthy in 
sti:utions and ideas for the promotion of justice and the 
establishment of a rational peace, will go on. 


The nations are 


There are many powerful interests opposed 


There will 





German The terms of a possible peace are yet 
Democracy undecided in detail, but the issue is 
and Peace. 


clearing, unless all signs are wrong 
England has voiced disturbing requirements from time 
to time in regard to the African colonies, and Franc« 
still cries for indemnities and restitutions that do not 
gibe with the fine and forward-looking provisions of the 
new Russian Government for a pooling of all interests in 
such matters; but the real issue back of all these minor 
things narrows down encouragingly. Lloyd George, in 
his speech in Glasgow in June, announced, whether in- 
tentionally or not, the true terms which, it may confi- 
dently be stated, would end the war within a short time 
if they were granted. These are embraced in one possi- 
ble fact—a government in Germany democratic in effect. 
He said: 


No one wishes to dictate to the German people the form 
of government under which they choose to live. But it is 
right, we should say, that we will enter into negotiations 
with a free government of Germany with a different atti- 
tude of mind and a different temper and different spirit and 
with less suspicion and more confidence than we should with 
a government whom we feel today to be dominated by the 
aggressive and arrogant spirit of Prussian militarism. All 
the Allied Governments will, in my judgment, be acting 
wisely if they draw that distinction in their general attitude 
toward the discussion of peace terms. 








“This,” he added, “will constitute the best guarantee 
of peace in Europe and in the world that we can hope to 
secure.” And Germany’s guarantee of a durable peace— 
any guarantee that would be respected and trusted by all 
nations—would virtually end the war the day after it 
was given. 

Considered broadly, what other guarantee could Ger- 
many give that would satisfy all? Her good faith has 
been bankrupted by her military party. Her leaders 
have earned for themselves a deep distrust that no one 
act of theirs can dispel. But were these, whether volun- 
tarily or at the compulsion of the German populace, to 
relinquish their power, to place Germany in the hands 
of the people, that distrust would vanish as the morning 
mists. 

The war may drag itse!f out to a different ending, one 
not so satisfactory, far more costly, hideously destructive 
to victor and conquered. But the fact is there: it can 
end today. It can end any day when odious autocracy 
is conclusively destroyed in Germany. That is the writ- 
ing on the wall. All the nations see and understand 
that this is so, save Germany, and Germany is seeking 
a Daniel to interpret for her the signs. 





German Camouflage in warfare is the art of 
Camouflage so disguising the instruments of war 
of Peace. that they will look like peaceful and 


harmless objects. The Hohenzollern variety of camou- 
flage, which might, in contrast, be called the camouflage 
of peace, is the art of so disguising possible steps to 
peace that they will appear warlike and dangerous. An 
example of this occurs in the Kélnische Zeitung’s recent 
discussion of the need of a Russo-Japanese-German al- 
liance: 

Of course, such a coalition is, at bottom, another “syndi- 
cate for the division of the world.” But the object of the 
political map of the earth is not to remain unaltered; the 
utmost German devotion to peace would not dispose of the 
aggressive Imperialism of the others, but would merely per- 
mit Germany’s development to decay. We have the choice 
between being full partners in the future syndicate for the 
division of the world or of being despised outsiders. 


So long as the German Government can convince its 
subjects, with the aid of such camouflage, that the aim 
of the Allies is the crushing of Germany and making 
of her a despised outsider, so long will those people fight 
on with increasing bitterness. Our first and greatest 
task in the defeat of German autocracy is to dispel this 
camouflage by honest and straightforward policies, so 


honest and so straightforward that even the deceived 
Germans cannot mistake them. Thus, our willingness 
to “observe with proud punctilio the principles of right 
and of fair play we profess to be fighting for” will be 
our strongest and surest weapon in hastening the end 
of the war, 
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Businesslike If war must be-fought, there is hardly 
Warfare. a single humanitarian who would not 


wish it to be as businesslike a business, 
as direct, certain and final as is humanly possible. No 
war is so cruel as a bungling war, none is so devastating 
of many efforts towards world betterment. It is there- 
fore encouraging to note the praise which Howard Cof- 
fin, chairman of the Aircraft Production Board, bestows 
upon the officers of the United States Signal Corps and 
upon the House Military Affairs Committee for their 
respective efficiency in preparing and in approving the 
$640,000,000 Bill for the Government Aircraft Pro- 
This is the largest single appropriation that 
Congress has ever been asked to approve. It is said to 
be of vital import to the Allies at present, providing, as 


gram. 


it does, for supremacy in the air on the Western battle 
front. Such supremacy means clean and crushing war- 
fare, the quickest, most humane, and most decisive 
possible in that realm of seeming endless slaughter. 

Since this country must make war, it is fervently to 
he prayed that it strike its blows effectively, with utmost 
strength, and timely. Such work as has so far been ac- 
complished upon the air fleet bill will directly accom- 
plish these ends. Our duty as a nation is to perform 
as cleanly and effectively as possible the task upon 
which we have engaged ourselves. Let it be done well, 
and done speedily that the whole dirty business may be 
over as soon as possible. 





International In newspapers of June 14 appeared 
Courtesy and J i a 

International an article signed by one “Ryley Gran- 
Justice. non,” which is as perfect an example 


of that international discourtesy which defeats interna- 
tional justice as one is likely to find, even in the United 
States. It is the sort of article to make one somewhat 
dubious as to the unsullied virtue of our “freedom of 
the press.” 
less allegation, purports to “unearth” a “plot” upon the 
part of the Mexican Government to negotiate for a loan 
of $100,000,000 from the United States. The idiocy 
of calling a proposed loan a plot is skillfully concealed 
in a mass of unsubstantiated rumor to the effect that 
President Carranza and his Cabinet (who are designated 


This article, woven of rumor and ground- 


in plain English as “grafters”) are desperately in need 
of money and are sending emissaries “to spy out the 
situation and thump the melon” of our $7,000,000,000 
loan. 

We do not profess a complete knowledge of the facts 
that underlie this putrid attack upon our nearest neigh- 
bor, but the article in question, if its facts are to be 
believed, boils down to this: 

Mexico needs money. Mexico is inclined to side with 
the United States (as many of the other American 
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Republics have done) against Germany. President 
Carranza is gradually learning that we mean him and 
his government no harm, and would help as we can. 
We are loaning money to nations in desperate straits 
that are to be counted among our Allies. Mexico wants 
a loan of $100,000,000. These are all the facts given, 
hut they are given in such a manner as to destroy any 
suspicion that the writer wishes them to be calmly and 
kindly considered. As a specimen of the manner in 
which they are distorted, one example is enough. The 
plain fact that, if Mexico proved unfriendly to us and 


hostile to us in our_present emergency, we would be / 


compelled to take active steps against that country, is 
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presented thus: “The President will not use a club on 
Carranza unless it is necessary; but I happen to know 
that if Mr. Wilson should find himself driven into a 
corner where he would be forced to discipline Carranza, 
he would abandon all regret and wield his club so glad 
somely and handsomely that one problem at least would 
never rise again.” 

This sort of talk is a disgrace to the United States. 
It is rank international discourtesy to one whom we 
have pronounced our friend. It is a disgrace to the press 
generally, and a crowning disgrace to the otherwise 
reputable newspapers that publish it. It is worse than 
a lie, for it is a pollution and debauchery of truth. 





THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS 
By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


I N the society of nations, as at present organized, there 
is no central authority, and there is nobody author- 
ized to speak and to act for the society as a whole. ‘The 
maintenance of international Jaw depends upon the en- 
lightened judgment and good faith of the different 
nations. Lach acts for itself, but in so doing it acts for 
all, because the right of one is the right of all, and the 
duty to one, unless it be based upon a special treaty, is 
the duty of all. 

Although we recognize that all nations are equal be- 
fore, in, and under law, and that each is sovereign, free, 
and independent, we must nevertheless recognize that 
they are in fact interdependent, that the interest of all is 
superior to the interest of any one, however powerful, 
and that therefore the interest of the society of na- 
tions—that is to say, of the nations in association, be- 
cause they must associate unless they are to exist in 
isolation—is greater than the interest of any one. We 
must become conscious of the existence of the nations in 
society and of the rights in association or in society, and 
of the rights of the latter as against the privileges or 
rights of the individual States. 

I do not need to prove by an old saw or modern in- 
stance that there is such a thing as the society of na- 
tions, because I refer to the book and chapter in which 
its existence and the purposes for which it exists are 
authoritatively stated, and this particular book and 
chapter is the joint product of all the civilized States, 
accepting and applying international law in their mu- 
tual relations, invited to and participating in the First 
and Second Peace Conferences held at The Hague in 
1899 and 1907. The preamble to the Peaceful Settle- 
ment Convention not only states the existence of the 
Society, but the reason for its existence, finding that 
reason to consist in the solidarity of nations which is 
required and desired to effect the purposes required by 
their solidarity. The preamble states the powers par- 
ticipating in the conferences as recognizing “the solidar- 
ity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations.” This simple statement appears to me to be as 
fundamental as it is simple. In the first place, it recog- 
nizes the interests of all as opposed to the interests of 
any one; in the second place, it recognizes that the in- 


terests of the whole are the bond uniting the nations; 
in the third piace, it states, it does not argue, the ex 
istence of the society of nations, and, finally, in the 
fourth place, it limits the society to the civilized na- 
tions, which to me at least seems to imply that a nation 
cannot be civilized without belonging to the society and 
without recognizing the solidarity, that is to say, the 
interests, of the whole as superior to its own particular 
interests. 

It is not necessary that the nations should meet in 
conference and declare in a formal treaty that the high 
contracting parties recognize that there are such bodies 
politic as civilized nations, that these civilized nations 
are members of the society of nations, and that the 
society of nations is united by the solidarity of interests 
of the nations as a whole as distinct from the interests 
of a particular nation. The society of nations only 
needs to become conscious of its existence in order to 
perceive that it is a body politic, and in order to draw 
the necessary conclusions from its existence as a body 
politic. 

If we turn to the Pacific Settlement Convention and 
analyze the preamble, we find that the powers, through 
their accredited delegates, express in the first two para 
graphs of the preamble their purpose, stating their 
countries to be “animated by a strong desire to concert 
for the maintenance of the general peace,” and, because 
of this desire, “resolved to second by their best efforts 
the friendly settlement of international disputes”—that 
is to say, they first express a desire and then a determina- 
tion. They next recognize, as 1 have previously stated, 
the solidarity which unites the members of the society 
of civilized nations, and by so doing they state at one 
and the same time the existence of the society and the 
bond which holds its members together. This bond they 
called solidarity, which I have interpreted to mean the 
interests of all ag distinct from the interests of one, and 
which may therefore be called the community of inter- 
ests as distinguished from particular or separate inter- 
ests. Or, to express it in a more general and perhaps 


more definite form, the preamble to the Final Act of the 
First Conference} states that it was convoked by his 
Majesty, the Emperor of All the Russias, “in the best 
interests of humanity,” and the preamble of the Second 
Conference of 1907 states that it was convoked “for the 
purpose of giving a fresh development to the humani- 
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lurian principles which served as a basis for the work of 
tne #irst Conference of 1899.” We thus have it stated 
upon the highest authority—namely, upon the authority 
vi the Second Conference—that the guiding principle 
of the First was the best interests of humanity, and that 
the guiding principle of the Second was a fresh develop- 
ment of the principles of humanity proclaimed by the 
First Conference. 

I am, therefore, correct in stating that the bond of 
union is solidarity, that solidarity means a community 
of interests, and that these interests were, in the opinion 
of the Conference, the best interests of humanity. 1| 
would myself personally state those interests in a single 
word, justice; but, to return to the preamble to the 
Peaceful Settlement Convention: After expressing the 
desire for the maintenance of international peace, and 
resolving to settle international disputes in a friendly 
manner so as to preserve peace, and recognizing the soli- 
darity uniting the society of nations, the powers repre- 
sented in the First and in the Second Hague Peace 
Conferences proclaim, in a later section of the preamble, 
that “the security of states and the welfare of peoples” 
depend upon “the principles of equity and right,” and, 
because of this fact, they declare it to be “expedient to 
record in an international agreement the principles of 
equity and right’’ on which they base “the security of 
states and the welfare of peoples.” Without meaning 
to give to the terms of the preamble a meaning which 
was not in the minds of the delegates or to pervert their 
language to sustain a thesis, I am of the opinion that we 
would be justified in concluding that the “principles of 
equity and right” referred to, but not stated, are synony- 
mous with justice, and would venture to suggest that the 
American Institute of International Law in its first 
session not only expressed itself as sharing the opinion 
of the august initiator of the international peace confer- 
ence, as to the expediency of stating the principles of 
justice in an international agreement, but that, nerhans, 
with the enthusiasm of youth, it went further and stated 
and defined those principles in its “Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations”* in the form of an inter- 
national agreement or as the basis of such an agreement. 

But, although the Conferences did not attempt to de- 
fine the principles of equity and right, they nevertheless 
expressed their deliberate opinion that, without the prin- 
ciples of equity and right, states would lack security and 
the welfare of peoples a guaranty, and we are therefore 
prepared to have them declare themselves, as they do in 
another part of the preamble, “desirous of extending the 
empire of law and of strengthening the appreciation of 
international justice.” They recognize, without argu- 
ing it, that justice cannot bring forth its perfect fruit 
unless there be appropriate agencies for its administra- 
tion, and, without saying that the mere existence of the 
society of nations requires a law of the society, they 
nevertheless admit the necessity of the law in proclaim- 
ing principles of equity and right as the foundation 
upon which the security of States and the welfare of 
peoples rests; and, without saying that an agency of the 
society is necessary in order to ascertain, to interpret, 
and to apply the law in appropriate cases, they neverthe- 
less admit that such an agency would contribute effect- 


*See the first page of this issue, under the title “A Gov- 
erned World.” 
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ively to maintain the general peace, to settle in a 
friendly manner international disputes, to extend the 
empire of law, and to strengthen the appreciation of in- 
ternational iustice. ‘That this is no forced construction 
is evident from the language of the preamble, according 
to which the contracting parties are “convinced that the 
permanent institution of a court of arbitration, accessi- 
ble to all, in the midst of independent powers will con- 
tribute effectively to this result.” The Conferences 
were very happy in stating the consequences of estab- 
lishing an international court of justice and in detining 
its relation to the powers, for the court was to be created 
by the society, of which it is therefore to be the organ. 
It is to be the court of all, not the court of one, because 
it is to be accessible to all, and finally and admirably 
stated, it is to be in the midst of independent powers. 
We have heard much of a free church in a free State, 
and we are, | am quite sure, destined to hear much in 
the future of an accessible court in the midst of inde- 
pendent powers. 

The powers felt it necessary that the organ of the 
society which they called a court of arbitration should 
have its procedure stated and defined in advance, and it 
is not among the least services of the Conference that 
it drafted a code of procedure contained in the Pacific 
Settlement Convention for the arbitration of disputes 
through the court which the Conference established. 
And it should be stated in this connection, although it 
is not mentioned in the preamble, that the court created 
by the powers for the society of nations was to act under 
the supervision of the powers forming the society of na- 
tions. For this purpose the Conference created a per- 
manent administrative council composed of the diplo- 
matic representatives of the signatory powers accredited 
to The Hague and under the presidency of the Dutch 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, “to settle its rules of pro- 
cedure and all other necessary regulations,” to ‘decide 
all questions of administration which may arise with 
regard to the operations of the court,” to communicate 
“to the signatory powers without delay the regulations 
adopted by it,” and to furnish them “with an annual 
report of the labors of the court, the working of the ad- 
ministration, and the expenses.” 

My purpose in dwelling upon the preamble and in 
calling attention to the administrative council is to 
make it clear that the Conference, unconsciously it may 
be, but nevertheless assuredly, went a long way to recog- 
nize certain fundamentals of organization with which 
the delegates were familiar in their own countries, but 
which had not been hitherto applied to the nations as a 
whole. Thus the Conference recognized, first, the ex- 
istence of a society of nations composed of the civilized 
States bound together by a community of interests; sec- 
ond, the function of the Conference as a factor in devel- 
oping “the humanitarian principles” which T have ven- 
tured to identify with justice; third, the necessity of a 
court for the society in order to administer justice be- 
tween and among the civilized States forming the soci- 
ety, by defining, by interpreting and applying the rule 
of law to disputes between and among them, and fourth, 
the advisability of a permanent administrative council. 
composed of the contracting members of the society of 
nations to establish the court as the organ or agency of 
the society and to supervise its conduct. 

We here have an unconscious recognition, it may be, 
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of the three-fold division of powers in a political society, 
for the society of nations is a political association, and 


is, if it chooses to be, a body politic. In the Hague 
Conferences we recognize an international body which 
recommends, if it does not actually make, laws for the 
society, because the conventions and declarations drafted 
by the delegates, and approved by the Conference, are 
transmitted by the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the civilized powers forming the society of nations, 
to be ratified by the appropriate branches of the con- 
tracting parties, and to be adhered to by the appropriate 
branches of the powers which did not attend the Confer- 
ence, should they be minded to unite themselves with 
the contracting powers. In the administrative council 
we recognize the germ of an executive—that is to say, 
of a body to carry into effect the projects of the Confer- 
ence which have been ratified by the nations and to 
supervise their execution and operation. We also recog- 
nize in the proposal of a court of arbitration the first 
step towards an international judiciary, as the organ or 
agent of the society, just as a judiciary is an organ or 
agent of every member of the society of nations. 

Believing, as I do, that international organization is 
the question of the day, and that it must confront us 
until it is solved, that the relations of nations can only 
be peaceable if they are based upon justice, I am con- 
vinced that there must first be some agency of the society 
to recommend, if not to make, the law which is to govern 
the conduct of nations; that there must, second, be some 
agency of the society to call the recommendations of the 
Conference to the attention of the powers, in order that 
they may be ratified ; to call to their attention the terms 
of such acts of the Conference as have been ratified in 
order to prevent their violation, and to exercise such 
supervision as the society may decide to be compatible 
with the independence of its members on the one hand 
and their solidarity on the other, and that there must, 
third, be a court of the society to ascertain, to interpret. 
and to apply the law of nations, customary or conven- 
tional, to the disputes which necessarily must arise be- 
tween and among the members of the society, if peace 
founded upon justice is ever to prevail in a war-ridden 
world. 

In closing, let me quote; and, by quoting, make my 
own, as far as one can, the words of a great, a wise, and 
a generous French statesman, uttered in a moment of 
inspiration at the Second Hague Peace Conference, and 
in advocacy of the very principles for which the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law stands: 

“The world [said Mr. Bourgeois| longs for peace. 

“For centuries we have put our faith exclusively in 
the formula: ‘Si vis pacem, para bellum’ [Tf you wish 
_ peace, prepare for war]; that is to sav, we have confined 
ourselves to the military organization of peace. We 
have got beyond this, but we should not be satisfied in 
forming a mere humane organization, which T was about 
to call the pacific organization of war. 

“The discussions which have taken place here in our 
midst have shown us the progress made in our views in 
this matter through education, and the new sentiment. 
each day more insistent, of the solidarity alike of nations 
and of mankind in the struggle against the fatality of 
nature. We have confidence in the increasing effect of 


these great moral forces, and we hope that the next 
Conference will force a still further development of 
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the humane principles which guided the Conference of 
1899, by assuring in fact as well as in theory the juridi- 
cal organization of peace.” 





THE POSITION OF THE FRIENDS 


By ALLAN FARQUHAR 
A Member of the Society of Friends 


HAT Is the proper position for Friends to take 

in the worid crisis? We all know and feel that 
there is something to be done, that we would be rec- 
reant to our duty if we were to stand idly by, washing 
our hands of the whole wretched business, and sheltering 
ourselves behind the comforting thought that we are 
not responsible and that it is not our affair. We all be- 
lieve that there is important work to do, though we may 
differ in the part that we should take. 

Nineteen hundred years ago there came a new and 
divine message, “Love your enemies.” Nothing of the 
kind had ever been taught before, and in the centuries 
since then it has fallen mostly on deaf ears. Even now 
it apparently has little consideration. Yet, the spirit 
of this message must be followed if wars are to be done 
away with forever. In any course of action we take 
we must keep ever before us as our guiding star: “What 
will do most, and do it soonest, to disarm our enemies 
by transforming them into our friends?’ If our en- 
lightened conscience, our careful and unprejudiced 
study of recent history, shows us clearly and unmistak- 
ably that they are in the wrong, it would be a poor 
manifestation of love for us not to use our best endeavors 
to check that harmful tendency. 

“There is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety and nine that go not astray.” 
This may be true, but nowhere is it declared that we 
should love our enemies better than our friends. It 
is not alone the Germans and their best interests (next 
after our own) that must be considered in any decision 
we make. The universal God who is Father of ow 
brothers in Germany bears the same relation to those 
in England, France, and the other countries of the 
world. The war is an existing fact, not something that 
can be warded off by wise statesmanship, fervent pray- 
ers, or righteous conduct on our part. We are face to 
face with the fact that unless Germany is to win the 
conflict (which no lover of mankind can desire), any 
failure on our part to devote every ounce of our strength, 
every dollar we can spare, every talent we possess, on 
behalf of the Allies, will postpone the end of the war 
just that much, with all the horrors and suffering this 
will involve. 

Christ preached non-resistance, and his life was sacri- 
ficed in that noble cause. But the situation now is not 
one of self-defense against a personal attack, so mucli 
as of the best way to bring an end as soon as possible 
to the most awful catastrophe perhaps that ever afflicted 
humanity, in order that the blessings of peace may once 
more descend upon us. Whether that peace is perma- 
nent or not it is for the future to say, but any respite 
will be welcome, and it will be more likely to last if 
the best elements of the American people give earnest 
support to the Government so long as it keeps on the 
high plane of the President’s message of last April. 
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With the utmost charity and tolerance for all who differ, 
let each one of us in the words of Benjamin Hallowell 
“live up to the highest convictions of right and duty 
that are revealed to our watchful consciousness,” and 
‘we need have no fear that the part taken by the Society 
of Friends will be a source of regret to those who come 
after us. 





THE QUAKERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 
By ALBERT G. THATCHER 


(The following article, prepared at the request of several 
Friends, has been carefully read by them, and endorsed as 
expressing their views as well as those of the writer.) 


Beever from the standpoint of a pacifist, but not of 
a non-resistant. 1 can truthfully say, with many 
others, that this terrible war has taken much from the 
joy of living. I had believed that the world had passed 
beyond the possibility of another great war, especially 
of a war so full of horror as is this war. 

The writer was old enough to take some part in the 
Civil War and his recollections of it are as vivid as 
though it were but yesterday. The Friends of 1861 
were all, or nearly all, anti-slavery men and enthusiastic 
supporters of Abraham Lincoln. So when the Civil War 
broke out, it was but natural that they should support 
President Lincoln in all ways, even to the bearing of 
arms by many of their young men, to defend the Union 
and put down slavery. The late Henry W. Wilbur is 
reported to have said that our branch of the Society of 
Friends furnished more soldiers to the Union army in 
proportion to our total membership than any other de- 
nomination. At first thought this may seem an exag- 
geration, but in the Borough of Darby, where I lived 
at that time, out of eleven families of Friends having 
sons of military age, nine of them sent men to the army. 
This list includes some men like my own father, who 
served in the State militia when Lee crossed the Po- 
tomac in September, 1862. 

These men had the anti-slavery cause so much at 
heart that it was a vital part of their religion. This 
being true, they rejoiced at each victory of the Union 
forces and were depressed and suffered with every Union 
defeat, even as that greatest of Quaker statesmen 
(since William Penn’s day), that lover of freedom and 
righteousness, John Bright, testified that he likewise 
rejoiced and suffered. In fact, I believe that the right 
attitude for Friends of the present day to assume to- 
ward this present awful war has been shown to us by the 
attitude which John Bright then took toward our great 
struggle for freedom and righteousness, and I know of 
nothing that will so help us to clarify our vision and 
set ourselves aright in this emergency as a careful read- 
ing of the chapter entitled “The Civil War in America,” 
in Trevelyan’s great biography of this great English 
Friend and lover of peace. Throughout the course of 
that great struggle John Bright corresponded with 
Charles Sumner, who read his letters to President Lin- 
coln, and he thus had much to do at critical times with 
the course of public affairs here, just as the suggestions 
of President Lincoln also had much to do, through 
John Bright, with the moulding of public sentiment in 
England. In one of his letters, quoted in this bio- 
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graphy, Bright uses the following language—this letter 
being addressed to an English friend: 

“Mr. Sumner thinks that they are going too fast, and 
so do I. I want no end of the war, and no compromise, 
and no reunion, till the negro is made free beyond all 
chance of failure.” And just after the surrender of 
Lee he wrote in his Journal as follows: 

“Slavery has measured itself with freedom, and slav- 
ery has perished in the struggle. How often have | 
longed and prayed for this result, and how much have 
I suffered from anxiety whilst it has been slowly work- 
ing out, I only know. This great triumph of the Re- 
public is the event of our age. The friends of freedom 
everywhere should thank God and take courage; they 
may believe that the world is not forsaken by him who 
made it and who rules it.” 

Trevelyan may well say of this great Friend, as he 
does in this biography : 

“Bright was a-man of peace. But he was not for 
peace at the price of slavery.” 

Is there no similarity now as to how’ Friends are 
placed in relation to this present war as compared to 
their attitude during the Civil War? In the Civil War 
two great principles were vindicated—the preservation 
of the National Union and the abolition of slavery. 
There are great principles to be vindicated in this pres- 
ent world-wide war; since the overthrow of the Russian 
Czar they appear clearer day by day. I need not re- 
peat what our President has said with such force and 
eloquence. It seems to me that the German Kaiser is 
the exponent of the idea that “might makes right.” 
Some years since this man, claiming the “Divine Right 
of Kings,” in a speech to his soldiers starting out to 
suppress the Boxer Rebellion in China, said: 

“When you meet the foe you will defeat him. No 
quarter will be given, no prisoners will be taken. Let 
all who fall into your hands be at your mercy. Just 
as the Huns, a thousand years ago under Attila, gained 
a reputation in virtue of which they still live in his- 
torical tradition, so may the name of Germany become 
known in such a manner in China that no Chinaman 
will ever again dare to look askance at a German.” 

I mention this to show the spirit of the Kaiser and 
the military party of Germany. To use an athletic 
term, they have been “running true to form” ever since. 
As Attila, called “the Scourge of God,” is held up as a 
model, the word “Hun” comes to the military party of 
Germany quite legitimately. With this Fourth Century 
view, coupled with an equally medieval view of religion 
and woman’s place in the world, held by the German 
Autocracy—I would say that Friends’ views and the 
views of the Kaiser and his party are as far apart as 
the Poles. I therefore venture to think that our pres- 
ent-day Friends, when they read their morning papers, 
share the feelings of John Bright, as above referred to 
they rejoice in each allied victory and feel depressed by 
each German temporary success. I am convinced that 
no body of people would suffer more in spirit and prob- 
ably in person than our Friends, should the barbaric 
German idea of Kultur win the ultimate victory and 
subdue the world. Let us rather continue to hold to 
Lincoln’s great faith, that “Right makes might ;” and 
to share John Bright’s hope, that “the friends of free- 
dom everywhere shall again have cause to thank God 
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and take courage, and to know well that the world is 
not forsaken by him who made it and who still rules it.” 

Therefore while the writer does not wish to see any 
Friend violate his conscientious scruples as to bearing 
arms, he still thinks that all Friends should do their 
utmost to support the Government in all ways short of 
this, so that the world shall be made “free for Democ- 
racy,” and a “safe place for the little nations.” And if 
any young Friend feels it his conscientious duty to enter 
the military service, as has happened before, and may 
well happen again, I cannot find in my mind any right 
to condemn him, being convinced that all such decisions 
must be left to the court of the individual conscience. 





ETHICAL ASPECTS OF CONSCRIPTION 
AND THE WAR 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


December 9th, 1814, Daniel Webster said in the 
United States Congress: ““Where is it written in 
the Constitution, in what article or section is it claimed, 
that you may take children from their parents, compel 
them to fight the battles of any war in which the follies 
or the wickedness of the Government may engage? A 
free government, with an uncontrolled power of military 
conscription, is a solecism at once the most ridiculous 
and abominable that ever entered into the head of man.” 
Was Webster right or was he wrong? 

Christian men are, as a rule, desirous of doing their 
duty. They do not want to be either slackers or apos- 
tates. ‘They want to be faithful both to the Church and 
to the State. They desire to pay their debt to Cesar 
and to God. ‘They are Christians, and they are also 
patriots—lovers of Christ and lovers of their country. 
Such they have been in the days of peace, and such they 
want to remain in the days of war. They do not want 
to surrender either their patriotism or their Christian- 
ity. They are eager to hold on to both. ‘They want to 
go with their country, and they also wish to go with 


Christ. Can they go with their country and with Christ 
at the same time? “Follow Christ!” “Follow the 
Flag!” are two voices forever sounding in their ears. 


Can a man follow both at the same time? Is it possible 
in time of war to render to Cesar the full measure of 
the service which belongs to him, and at the same time 
completely satisfy God? That is the question by which 
millions of young men are now confronted. 

It is because I feel the sharp edge of that question, 
and sympathize so keenly with those who are grappling 
with it, day and night, that I have written down a few 
thoughts which I trust may be of at least a little service 
to those who are trying to feel their way toward conclu- 
sions which are patriotic and rational and Christian. 

And first of all it ought to be said that in times of 
strain and stress we must be exceedingly patient with 
one another. Some of us are so impatient, so hot- 
headed, so partisan, so narrow-minded, so bigoted. All 
men cannot think alike, and we must accept that as a 
fact, and not rail against it and allow ourselves to be 
thrown into a bad humor by it. All Christian men can- 


not think alike, whether they be lawvers, doctors, teach- 
ers, elders, vestrymen. deacons, or clergymen. 
‘triots cannot think alike. 


All pa- 
Men equally devoted to their 
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country arrive at diametrically opposite conclusions. 
That is a fact which must be reckoned with, and we must 


be content to have men differ from us without our get- 
ting ugly or using words of insolence and insult. We 
must try to follow Paul’s advice and “truth it in love.” 

It is foolish, for instance, to say that a man is not 
a consistent Christian because in his judgment the time 
has arrived when the United States ought to render 
armed assistance to the Entente Allies. Tens of thou- 
sands of armed Christians believe that it is our duty to 
fight, and they are not on the whole one whit inferior 
in piety, in consecration, or in conscientiousness to those 
who cannot agree with them. It is not because these 
Christian men have suddenly forgotten all about their 
religion, and have degenerated into bloodthirsty jingoes 
that they want the United States to enter the war, but 
because they believe that the everlasting principles of 
righteousness have been trampled on by an Empire 
whose ruling oligarchy believes that might makes right, 
and that it is infamous for a mighty nation like our 
own to look on while Belgium and France are trampled 
into mire and blood, without lifting a hand in their de 
fense. In my opinion, Mr. Wilson never got on to high 
and solid ground until he wrote his address of April 2 
Before that he was always—it seemed to me—on a low 
moral level. He was always dwelling on the 
American ships and bewailing the loss of American lives. 


loss of 


His argument did not win the assent of my mind. 
Great Britain sowed a certain zone of the sea with 


mines, and told us to keep out of it. We kept out; it 
was good sense to keep out. Had we ventured in, our 
ships would have been sunk and our men, women, and 
children would have been drowned. She warned us, 
and we heeded her warning. Germany sowed a zone of 
the sea with submarines, and told us to keep out of it. 
We did not keep out, and so we paid the penalty. 

Going to war for the defense of the privilege of push- 
ing our munition ships into British harbors was not a 
project which I as a Christian man could ever justify. 
But as time went on the problem changed. The ques- 
tion was no longer whether our munition ships have ‘a 
right to go where they please, but whether democracy 
either in the old world or the new is safe from the 
subtle plottings of an oligarchy backed up with extra- 
ordinary military prowess and equipment. Herr Zim- 
mermann’s note to Mexico threw a flood of light on the 
attitude and methods of the German oligarchy, and 
when Mr. Gerard returned from Germany he probably 
made it clear to Mr. Wilson that without our assistance 
the Allies could not win a victory, and that in case of 
their collapse the United States would be the next na- 
tion to he attacked bv this unprincipled and well-nigh 
irresistible Prussian oligarchy. At anv rate, the speech 
of Avril 2 had an entirely different tone from any of its 
predecessors. ‘T'ake, for instance, this: 

It is a war against all nations. The challenge is 
to all mankind. The wrongs against which we now 
array ourselves are no common wrongs: they cut to the 
very roots of human life. [These things have] played 
their part in serving to convince us at last that that govern- 
ment entertains no real friendship for us, and means to act 
against our peace and security at its convenience. . . 
We know that in such a government, following such methods. 
We can never have a friend. We are now about to 
accept the gauge of battle with this natural foe to liberty. 


The world must be made safe for democracy. 
We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. 
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We are in armed opposition to an irresponsible government 
which has thrown aside all considerations of humanity and 
of right, and is running amuck. 





This put the situation in a new light. That address 
is on the whole the most notable state paper in American 
history since the days of Washington. Nothing com- 
parable to it has been read by our people since Abraham 
Lincoln’s second inaugural address. It is by all odds 
the ablest state paper that the war has produced in any 
land. It is noble, moving, masterly. Possibly the world 
may wait a thousand years before it produces anything 
which equals it. That one speech converted probably 
millions of Americans into advocates of war. We know 
it consolidated both houses of Congress, and although 
we can only conjecture, it is not improbable that the 
vote of Congress carried the approval of*a considerable 
majority of all the people in the United States. 

It is foolish, therefore, so it seems to me, to denounce 
Christians who favor the war and to taunt them with 
having surrendered the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith. I pity the man who cannot feel the 
force of the argument which can be urged in justifica- 
tion of our participation in this war. But equally astray 
are the men who have only harsh words for those who 
feel that another and wiser course could have been fol- 
lowed. We have no right to call a man who is enthu- 
siastic for the war a barbarian, and we have no right to 
call a man who deprecates it a traitor. A man is not 
disloyal to his country because he wants his country to 
do what in his judgment will be best for his country 
and the highest interests of mankind. He may be mis- 
taken in his judgment, but his heart is all right. Pa- 
triotism is a thing of the heart. A man is a patriot if 
his heart beats true to his country. 

From day to day, straight through the war, good men 
are going to be divided over questions of procedure. One 
man will think this is wise, another man will think 
something quite different is wise. To say to any man, 
Now, if you agree with me you are a patriot, and if you 
do not agree with me you are a traitor, is not creditable 
conduct in a full-grown man. Let us do our best to keep 
free from it ourselves, and let us condemn it in others. 

Much is said just now about our duty of standing 
behind the President. We ought to get a clear idea of 
what that means. In one sense it is true, and in an- 
other sense it may not be true. Patriotism has become 
synonymous in many minds with willingness to stand 
behind the President. But a little thought will con- 
vince any one that standing behind the President at all 
times is not essential to patriotism. No one, I presume, 
would question the patriotism of Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt. He is, in the opinion of millions, the very incar- 
nation of American patriotism. In him is to be found 
the consummate flower of the patriotic spirit. Patriot- 
ism of the red-blooded variety mounts in his soul to the 
highest power. But when has Mr. Roosevelt ever gotten 
behind the President unless the President happened to 
be going Mr. Roosevelt’s way? Mr. Roosevelt feels it 
to be his patriotic duty to get in front of the President 

whenever the President and Mr. Roosevelt do not agree. 
He jumps up and down in front of him, and makes the 
most horrid faces, and hurls at him whole volleys of the . 
most vigorous and Rooseveltian expressions, and no one 
has ever ventured to intimate that Mr. Roosevelt is not 
a genuine and full-blooded patriot! 
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The New York daily press prides itself on its patriot- 
ism. No other set of men in America are so loudly de- 
voted to the honor and vital interests and moral duties 
of America as the proprietors and editors of our daily 
papers, and yet if you will turn the files of those papers 
for the last four years, you will find that several of them 
furiously refused to get behind the President, claiming 
and exercising the right to criticise him, and make fun 
of him, and revile him, and handicap him in every way 
possible. Whenever he said a word which looked in the 
direction of war, they jumped behind him. Whenever 
he exercised the virtue of watchful waiting they jumped 
at him. This demonstrates that patriotism and getting 
behind the President are not one and the same thing. 

Indeed, Mr. Wilson does not expect or desire us to get 
behind him, if that means saying Amen to everything 
he says, and thinking his thoughts after him. In a let- 
ter written the other day to Mr. Arthur Brisbane, of 
New York, Mr. Wilson said: “I can imagine no greater 
disservice to the country than to establish a system of 
censorship that would deny to the people of a free re- 
public like our own, their indisputable right to criticise 
their own public officials. I would regret in a crisis like 
the one through which we are now passing to lose the 
benefits of patriotic and intelligent criticism.” Mr. 
Wilson is a large-minded man, and moreover he knows 
American history, and he knows that this is a country 
of free thought and free speech, and that American citi- 
zens ought never to be asked to surrender either of them. 

We must do a deal of thinking about this word pa- 
triotism, and find out if we can what patriotism is. If 
it is not necessarily getting behind the President, what 
is it? Eulogizing the flag, waving the flag, worship- 
ing the flag? No! Flag worship is not patriotism. 
If a man were a German spy he would at once hang two 
United States flags from his front window. Patriotism 
is like religion—it is best when least ostentatious. 

Ever since war was declared, we who are called Paci- 
fists have had to face the question: What is the cour- 
ageous and manly and consistent thing to do? Pacifists 
are those who believe that war is a stupid and clumsy 
and barbaric way of settling international disputes, and 
that the wholesale slaughter of human beings is too vile 
a thing to last, and that it is the duty of all lovers of 
mankind to work as hard as they can to devise interna- 
tional tribunals which shall supplant the arbitrament 
of the sword. But our nation has decided through its 
legal officials that just now the interests of justice and 
humanity will be best served by making use of the old 

clumsy and barbarous instrument of the Pagan world, 
and there is nothing, it seems to me, for the Pacifist to 
do but to acquiesce in that decision, and do what he can 
to make his country effective in the course which has 
heen decided on. Before the declaration of war, I could 
see at least twenty reasons why we ought not to go into 
the war. But I am interested in those reasons no longer. 
We are in the war. We are going to stay in. We are 
not coming out till the very end. For better or for 
worse we are in, and I see nothing to be gained by 
lamenting that we are in, or by piling up arguments to 
prove that we ought never to have ‘one in. 

It is not cowardice or inconsistency for a Pacifist to 
vield to the inevitable. It is just common sense. He 
ean think of war what he has always thought. He can 
still believe that the old bloody, barbaric method will 
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some day be cast aside. But in the meantime he ought, 
| think, to do what he can to help the nation attain the 
end which the Government has set out to reach. 

I count it a mistake for any man or any set of men to 
try at this present time to handicap or cripple the Gov- 
ernment in any way. We are now ina state of war with 
the mightiest military empire the world has ever known. 
It is a hazardous predicament in which we find our- 
selves. We must get an army, and a big one, and we 
must get it as soon as possible. No matter what any 
one of us thinks of war, I do not see how he can con- 
vince himself that it is his duty to embarrass and handi- 
cap the Government in carrying out the policy which 
the representatives of the people have decided on. Now 
that we are at war, we must put ourselves largely into 
the hands of the military and naval experts. The things 
they tell us to do, we had better do. They understand 
the technique of war. The war policy having been voted 
by civilians, it is now the machinery of war which must 
be developed. In time of peace I have always resented 
every interference of the naval and military officers in 
our national legislation. I have said: “Hands off! Keep 
out of there. It is not your business to shape the policy 
of the United States.” But a policy once decided on by 
the civil representatives of the people, the execution of 
that policy must be left in the hands of the men who are 
trained for that sort of business. I will not, therefore, 
lift my finger to handicap in any way the swift and 
efficient carrying out of the national will as expressed in 
our National Congress. We are at war with the Ger- 
man autocracy, and our business is to render whatever 
assistance we can to those nations which are leagued 
together to break its power. 

Some one may ask: If I am convinced that this war 
is a blunder and a crime, how can I keep still? How 
can I lend a hand to an enterprise which I believe to be 
iniquitous? How can I render help, if I believe that 
Wall Street and Big Business, through a reptile press, 
forced Mr. Wilson’s hand and shoved the nation into 
war? My answer is, Possibly you are mistaken ; a crowd 
can be mistaken—so also can an individual. As Crom- 
well said once to a troublesome objector: “I beg you by 
the bowels of Christ to believe that you may be mis- 
taken !” 

It is conceivable that those who did their best to hold 
us out of war were mistaken. The thoughts and ways 
of God are oftentimes beyond the vision even of his most 
faithful and trusted servants. It may be—it is think- 
able, imaginable, supposable—that our participation in 
this war is a part of the eternal plan. and that centuries 
hence the world will clearly see why it was best for Con- 
gress to take the stand it did. Now, since the objectors 
to the war may be mistaken, it seems to me that after 
a man has borne his testimony to the truth as he sees it. 
he has done his duty, and may, without inconsistency 
or recreancy to his faith, hold his tongue, hoping all the 
time that in wavs he cannot see or understand the Spirit 
of the Almightv is working in the darkness and the 
chaos to accomplish his own good pleasure. A man has 
no right—so T think—to jeopardize in a crisis like this 
the life and liberties of his country by a stubborn insist- 
ence on his right to think and act as he pleases. This 
is one of the times when I accept the maxim that it is 
a good thing to stand behind the President. He is the 
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nation’s head. We are at war with the Prussian au- 
tocracy. Confusion is dangerous. Delay may be fatal. 
Shouid the Allies collapse, we should be at the mercy of 
an oligarchy which has shown again and again that it 
knows no mercy. It behooves us all to do what we can 
to prepare our country to meet the fury of the tempest 
toward which it is moving. 

One other question remains. What is a man to do 
who believes that it is a sin to kill a human being, and 
that he renounces his Christian faith the moment he 
places himself under an officer who has authority to 
command him to take human life’ Shall that man 
carry a gun at the order of our National Congress? I 
think not. A man must never do what he conscien- 
tiously believes it is a sin to do. If to him killing in 
time of war is a sin against Almighty God, then he 
vught to serve his country in some other way than in the 
trenches. ‘There is one chamber in the soul too sacred 
for any government to be allowed to enter—that cham- 
ber is the conscience. ‘The conscience must at every 
cost be kept inviolate. No government is given author- 
ity by God to force men to do what they believe is wrong. 

No civilized government ought to compel a man to do 
what he believes in his heart of hearts is wrong. The 
apostles at the very start of their career had to face the 
question whether they were to hearken to the civil rulers 
rather than unto God. They settled it then and there, 
and they settled it right. They decided once for all 
that no matter what it cost, they would obey the voice 
of God speaking in their conscience. They got impris- 
oned for their temerity, but they paid the price without 
flinching. Ultimately all of them but one lost their 
lives, and they laid down their lives gladly. There are 
indeed things worth dying for, and one of them is the 
inviolability of conscience. Christians are servants of 
Jesus Christ. He is King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Over the flag of the Stars and Stripes there floats the 
hanner of the Cross. Man’s first allegiance is not to his 
nation, but to humanity—not to Cesar, but to God 
When Cesar says, “Do this even though you believe it to 
he contrary to the will of God,” he is asking something 
which does not belong to him, and which a Christian 
must promptly and resolutely refuse to give. Every 
century has had its martyrs. Why should our century 
go free? 

The world is not sufficiently advanced for conscien 
tious objectors to put an end to killing in our day, but 
there are more of them today than any preceding genera- 
tion has ever known. In every city and village, possibly 
in every college and in every church, there are young 
men who do not hesitate to say that the Government may 
shoot them, but that kill men they never will. Here is 
a rising power that must some day be reckoned with. 
The day is coming when the conscientious objectors will 
he so numerous that statesmen will hesitate long before 
they decide on war. They will say to one another: “We 
dare not risk it. We must find some other way.” Three 


members of the British Cabinet at the opening of the 
war—one of them Mr. John Morley—laid down their 
office, saving : “We will have no part in this bloody busi- 
That is prophetic of the day which is surely 
coming, when all the statesmen of the world will say, 
when international disputes arise: “Come now and let 
us reason together !” 


ness !”” 











A PEACE SOCIETY IN WAR TIME 
By CHARLES F. DOLE 


HAVE tried to take account of all the varieties of 


A thinking which prevail in these confusing times. I 
see how good men differ, and how heavy the pressure 1s 
towards conformity with the plausible position of the 
Government. I am not able, however, to adopt this posi- 
tion. - If governments can generally rely upon the “paci- 
fists” in each country to uphold war whenever their 
vwn nation goes into it, and even to proclaim it a “holy 
wir,” I hardly see vitality enough in such opposition to 
war as these pacifists offer to make their enterprize re- 
spectable. Perhaps I should say that they seem to me 
to help make war “respectable,” and so practically to 
keep it in commission. I am pretty sure, that, if all 
the excellent men and women who have lined up to- 
ether to secure “preparedness,” and later to sanction 
our entrance into war, had spent equal zeal to oppose 
war (of course, upon the lines of the magnificent rule, 
to “overcome evil with good”) the administration would 
not have ventured to take its present course. Indeed, I 
believe that the great mass of “plain people” only needed 
decisive and pacific leadership to have cast a controlling 
influence by this time towards bringing the belligerent 
nations together. ‘There were sane and beautiful things 
in sight all along, which a strongly pacific administra- 
tion might have done, and from which we were always 
drifting away towards the maelstrom. I conceive that 
a peace society had here its normal opportunity. But 
the peace societies in general served to do almost pre- 
cisely what the militarist party would have asked of 
them. 

The case is like that of the Christian religion. Every- 
one thinks well of it as a presentation of ideals. It is 
only when the ideal asks to be applied, that doubts 
arise, and people cry that “the world is not yet ripe for 
the grand enterprize!” Thus religion makes slow gains 
in the quality of its humanity. I confess that it still 
gives me a shock of surprise when I find the peace so- 
ciety actually advising our support of the war! I sus- 
pect this would have surprised Mr. Ladd at least! War 
to destroy war! Evil to do good. A course of further 
enmity to cure enmity! Violence to inaugurate the king- 
dom of heaven! Am I not right in my thought that 
Ladd never looked forward to a League of Nations to 
enforce peace, but held the contrary philosophy, namely, 
that a controlling and intelligent public opinion is the 
only humane sanction to which the nations can look? 
Anyway, 1 cannot get away from this philosophy as 
underlying our hopes of a decent and pacific and demo- 
cratic world. : 

I should like to talk this out around the table with a 
group of friendly men. When one fairly sees this, he 
can hardly see anything less as either practicable or 
worth spending effort upon. In my case this is involved 
with my dearest views of the nature of religion. In 
my thought of God, I can find no shadow of enmity. 
“He hateth nothing which He hath created.” As seek- 
ing to live the life of a child of God, I can harbor no 
enmity towards anyone. Indeed I find in all men the 
‘same nature—the same possibilities downward under the 
brutal urgency of fear, suspicion, greed,-and selfishness, 
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the same high possibilities also of faith and humanity. 
I see no war possible that does not rest upon and provoke 
enmities and that does not let loose the worst elements 
in the most of the men who enter upon it. Do we say 
that we have no enemies in this war? But we cannot 
wage war a day without talking about “enemies,” and 
planning to crush and kill them by substantially every 
method of brutality. Do a few exceptional men do all 
this and still love their enemies? Perhaps so. I credit 
Torquemada with this kind of possibility. He was seek- 
ing to save souls. But his stern uprightness, like the 
amiability of the good Virginia slaveholders, only helped 
the vicious system to remain upon its everlasting ground- 
work of pride, and contempt for others, and unthinking 
inhumanity. Moreover, when the exceptional good man 
arrives, who can fight and incite others to fight, while 
himself a warm lover of men, has not the time arrived 
for such exceptional men to do infinitely better than to 
fight? Let them now add to their righteousness and 
their good will for men, a little more faith, both in God 
and man, to match their greater goodness, and they will 
catch a new light, and understand our common humanity 
more clearly, and see how to move and persuade duller 
men through modes of approach, which violence and 
war never reach. I had hoped (not very sanguinely, | 
allow) that a peace society existed to set forth before 
the world this better way, and to set it forth, not when 
every one languidly assented to it as a pretty theory, 
hut at the time of need, when the theory wanted to be 
tried out. I had not thought of a peace society as an 
adjunct of the War Depaprtment of a fighting nation. 
There were always plenty of people to hark back to 
the use of war, at least of “our” war, a “war to end 
war,” a democratic war “for freedom.” ‘There have al- 
ways been plenty of such voices to justify every war in 
turn. How does this help the cause of peace? The 
need always has been to show the humane principle 
which forbids us to kill. As it is, our peace society seems 
to be helping to swell the old cry of a thoughtless and 
selfish patriotism: “My country right or wrong.” It is 
always our danger to say this, whenever we have been 
led to embark upon a partisan enterprise. All the more 
imperative rises the ideal of a peace society, standing 
against war in all times, seeing that war is in its nature 
a partisan and antagonistic struggle, and that war al- 
ways sets aside truth and nice distinctions of justice, as 
well as humanity, in the immediate effort to bring the 
cpponent to his knees. War is not an enterprise to do 
justice, but to compel others to do it. 

As for the contention of our Government, that the 
“enemy,” in our case, is a “sinner above all others,” 
we ought to know enough about the complicated currents 
of all kinds of selfish and economical and historic in- 
terests which lie back of this war, and we do know 
enough of the story of the “necessities” that have en- 
tered into every war, to see no radical differences in the 
human nature of the people, and especially the Govern- 
ments, on both sides of this “life and death” struggle. 
We are all more alike than we are different, and no na- 
tion, not surely our own, brings clean hands or unsullied 
honor into the fray. On both sides are pride and fear 
and selfish interest. Neither can we believe it true that 
this is a “life and death” struggle between the great na- 
tions. As sure as God is, and the spiritual universe of 
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which we are citizens, there need be no fear that 
freedom, or democracy, or righteousness, or any other 
reality can be crushed out of the world by force! All 
the precious things have won their victories, at the 
hands of the few, or by small minorities, and in spite 
of violence. Indeed up to the verge of this war “Prus- 
sianism” itself stood at bay; silent forces were working 
to make it presently impossible. Whereas today, since 
the fears and suspicions of war have been stirred, you 
see exhibited in every so-called democratic nation, as in 
our own now, the revival of the ugly inhumanities, the 
arrogance of power and wealth, the chauvinism, the in- 
tolerance of opposition and of minorities, the want of 
faith in spiritual methods, the will to persecute non- 
conforming minorities—in short the old arch-enemy in 
everyone of us, the ugly barbarian, the only real “enemy” 
of man. What can we say about the “Emancipation of 
the world” by force, in the face of the recent race riots 
in Memphis and Hast St. Louis! The mischief is that 
each new relapse into the anarchy of war (and I mean 
here the temper and atmosphere of war) gives this 
barbarian in us a new lease of life. Life is the victor 
in the end; the laws of man’s march upward are still 
with us; the spiritual forces cannot be defeated ; but an 
orgy of any sort is costly, the more costly in proportion 
to the sense that we have of its horrible character. 

Meantime, the old types of religion have proved too 
feeble for the needs of the world. We must take a 
fresh grip on religien and get nearer to its roots. I 
suspect we must also reorganize our peace societies to 
match a veritable religion. This religion will insist 
upon being used, and no longer set aside, just when 
religion is most needed, namely, in times of special 
temptation from unworthy fears and self-interest and 
the clamor of majorities. One may almost envy the 
vounger men in the chance of living to see the better 
time! 





TWO LETTERS 
By LEROY ARNOLD 
‘Look here, upon this picture, and on this.’ 


I. 

JuLY 4, 1937. 

My Dear Son: On this day, consecrated to patriot- 
ism, it would not seem inappropriate to review our 
chief cause for national thanksgiving. You cannot re- 
member, but I can as clearly as though it were yester- 
day, that day seventeen years ago when the German 
Empire capitulated. You cannot remember the relief 
to our people after the long tension. You have read 
in your history of that epoch-making drive of the Allies, 
in the air, as well as on land and sea, which caused the 
militaristic government of the Teutons to collapse like 
a house of cards, and you know how prosperous the sub- 
sequent republic of Germany has proved, but you can- 
not realize the sacrifices which the American people 
cheerfully made in order to bring about that glorious 
result. If it had not been for yourself and your baby 
sister, I probably would have gone to the trenches of 
France. Your uncles went, and so did some of my 
best friends—and they did not all return. But the 
heartache and the loss of life and property—all were 
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worth while. When I consider that you live in a world 
unarmed, except for the minimum of armament al- 
lotted each nation for police protection—and that your 
children and your children’s children will enjoy the 
fruits of democracy in a world-wide peace and pros- 
perity—then that brief but bloody struggle seems worth 
all its cost. Let us not forget, however, the price paid 
by those loyal patriots who gave all that we might live. 
Praise be to God, from whom all blessings flow. 
Your loving FATHER. 


If. 

JuLy 4, 1937. 
Dear Son: I hope vou have kept up the practice of 
writing and reading I taught you, and that you will 
understand what I am writing now. Remember that 
because no one else writes and reads nowadays is no 
reason for your discontinuing the habit. The same is 
true of your personal cleanliness and the sanitation of 
your trench. _ Cleave to cleanliness, in spite of the ridi- 
cule of your mates. The military scientists have again 
attacked our city. As a result, poisoned water and 
germ-laden air have depopulated the entire community. 
T have survived, but I was wounded yesterday in trying 
to save your mother. They cut off my leg. I am grow- 
ing weak. This is probably my last message to you. 
Don’t think me a foolish old man, always praising the 
good days of the past, when I remind you of that now 
unbelievable era of goodfellowship at the beginning of 
the century, before the beginning of this world war. 
Strange as it sounds, I have seen good resulting from 
government. Then everyone trusted, loved, served his 
nation, and all of the peoples of the earth, each aroused 
by the noblest of purposes, went forth to battle. Soon, 
as you know, factions sprang up within factions, ‘all 
governments grew tyrannical, suspicions and hatreds 
flourished, and finally military autocracy was hoist with 
its own petard. Now anarchy supplants absolutism, 
and lawlessness seems the natural substitute for law. 
Certainly that is inevitable in this time of universal 
war. War is destruction, and the more agencies of de- 
struction let loose the better—disease germs, rapine, 
torture, what not—so long as the result is devastation. 
But I am sorry that the family relation is disappearing. 
I have an old fashioned idea that you should know 
your own children and care for them. True, you retort, 
the world must be populated. Under present condi- 
tions, you are justified in hoarding everything you can 
lay your hands on. I am beginning to learn the truth 
of the aphorisms: might makes right, and self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. As I write, new fires 
are breaking out, and the air is black with smoke and 
foul with gases; I do not know which of our many 
enemies are bombarding our city. It does not matter. 
I must crawl into my cave. If they find me, they will 
lose no time in butchering me, as it has become the 
universal custom to kill the old and the wounded, Per- 
haps that is best. Yesterday—I must tell you—they 
dragged away your mother, a captive. Her shrieks 
still ring in my ears. Doubtless this will arouse your 
anger, but doubtless, too, you and your comrades have 

committed similar acts. 
Sometimes I think that God has given up this earth 
as a bad job, and will try to work out his scheme of 
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salvation on some other planets; then, again, | am 


animated by the hope of the Christians—you remember 


Christianity, don’t you? The German Kaiser was a 
Christian, and that is what we all called ourselves once 
the hope that some time we shall have peace on earth 
and good will toward men. Don’t forget 

YOUR FATHER. 


Note made July 4, 1923.—The above letters were 
really written some five years ago, and, as subsequent 
events have demonstrated, both are obviously fiction. 
The pendulum is not swinging to either extreme of 
peace or war, chronicled above; and the result will 
doubtless be, as it always has been, a compromise. 

Progress is not a flying torch bearer. It is measured 
by the slowly shifting sands of time. 





BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


Within the and a half the American 
Peace Society has lost by death two members of the 
same family who were high-minded internationalists 
and the firm friends of this Society and of its late Sec- 
retary, Dr. Trueblood. These are Prof. Torild W. Ar- 
noldson, of the University of Utah, and his father, K. P. 
Arnoldson, a member of the Swedish Parliament, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and one of the winners of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1908. The father, in 1908, shared his 
great honor with a life-long friend and co-worker, Fred- 
rik Bajer, of Denmark. On the occasion of his death, 
in February of last year, Fredsfanan, the organ of the 
Swedish Peace Society, devoted considerable space to 
the portrait of Dr. Arnoldson and to an eloquent appre- 
ciation of his work in behalf of peace, both as one of 
the organizers of the Society and in his later years. 
His son, Professor Arnoldson, contributed on several 
occasions to the columns of the ADvocATE oF PEACE, 
and rendered frequent and able assistance to Secretar 
Trueblood in his capacity as editor of the magazine. 


last year 


“A great and fundamental idea” is the opinion 
recently expressed by Thomas Nelson Page, American 
Ambassador to Italy, in reviewing the proposal of David 
Lubin, American Delegate to the International Institute 
of Agriculture of Rome, for future international organ- 
ization. This plan, in brief, recommends the assembling 
of the forces of democracy among all peoples, and their 
coordination and organization into an international fed- 
eration of democracies controlled by a written constitu- 
tion. Mr. Lubin has also received favorable and en- 
couraging comment upon this plan from Premier Bo- 
selli, of Italy; ex-Premier Luzzati, and the Ambassa- 
dors to Italy from Russia and Great Britain. 


. .. In the issue for May of La Paix par le Droit, the 
editor, M. Th. Ruyssen, has published an article on 
“The Evolution of American Pacifism,” in which he 
takes pains to construe fairly the changing attitude 
towards war with Germany, as shown in the recorded 
views of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and in the ApvocaTe or Pracr. He finds much 


commendation for the action of the American Peace 
Society, as presaged in the editorial in this magazine for 
April, entitled “We Must Trust the Government,” 
as confirmed in our May issue. 


and 
In consideration of the 
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he writes: “Thus is 
despite militaristic Pan Germanism, the co- 
ordination of all those who desire peace, even those to 
whom the alliance of right and might is most repugnant. 
When will they understand, in Berlin and in Vienna, 
the true significance of such a movement as this ?” 


attitude of these two organizations, 
achieved, 


“The American occupation has accomplished many 
things for the good and prosperity of Haiti,” writes 
Consul John B. Terres, in a supplement to the United 
States Commerce Reports, dated May 14, 1917. It has 
had the definite result, apparently, of increasing the im- 
ports of that island from this country 130 per cent, or 
$4,968,392, in one year. “It has given employment to 
the idle laboring class,” he adds, “enabling them to ob- 
tain a livelihood. It has led to great improvement in 
the mode of transportation, which is essential. The 
people are entirely satisfied with their treatment during 
the occupation and appreciate the utilities introduced 
into all the cities and different sections of the island.” 


Four German pacifist organizations, the German 
Peace Society, the League of the New Fatherland, the 
National Women’s Committee for a Durable Peace, and 
the Central Organization for the Rights of Peoples, ad- 
dressed recently to the Reichstag a petition demanding, 
in view of the situation caused by the Russian revolu- 
tion, (1) that Germany declare itself ready to conclude 
a peace with Russia on condition that the rights of Ger- 
mans in Russia be guaranteed in the same manner as 
those of other nationals within Russian borders; (2) 
that the government declare itself willing to complete 
the offer of peace to Russia of December 12, stating the 
sanctions it will advocate for a durable peace; (3) that 
the Reichstag declare for an international organization 
to maintain peace (a pacific alliance of all nations), and 
for the limitation of armaments, and (4) that the Reich 
stag declare itself ready to establish a foreign policy. 
hased on the experiences of this war, which shall avoid 
the obstacles at present standing in the way of interna- 
tional harmony and cooperation. 


An appeal to country churches has been issued by 
the Commission on Church and Country Life of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
in which is urged the necessity of presenting to rural 
attendants the needs of the nation at nresent. The 
farmers, says the bulletin, must be shown the necessity 
of an increased food supply and of the elimination of 
waste in field and home. They are to be urged to co- 
operate with Farm Bureaus, Agricultural Colleges, and 
the Government. Emergency labor is to be instructed 
and given material, as well as spiritual, guidance. Co- 
operative enterprises are to be encouraged. Lastly, the 
farmer is to be urged, if necessity demands it, to give 
his sons freely to the Army and Navy. 


Speaking in general of the “strong-arm” 
towards Mexico still lingering in this country, and in 
particular of a recent article by ex-Senator Beveridge 
in Collier’s Weekly, the editor of The.-Mezxican Review 
(Washington, D. C.) says: 


If the author of the article in question were as well 
posted regarding his subject as a man is bound to be who 
assumes to speak with authority, he would have known 

that what he declares the United States would do 
is already being done, and done quietly and without osten- 


attitude 
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tation. . . He would have known that land is being 
distributed among the people; that the peons are 

“tilling their acres and working undisturbed for good 

wages;” . . that even while the revolution was at its 

height and the outcome apparently doubtful, the revolu- 

tionists found time and money to send hundreds of school- 

teachers to the United States to learn the best methods of 

education ; that in the same period of unrest and 

uncertainty new schools were opened as fast as new territory 

was conquered, he would have known many other in- 

teresting facts regarding the progress that Mexico has made 

and is making, and he would have found the very founda- 

tion stones taken from beneath the argument that he has 

advanced on behalf of would-be exploiters of a neighboring 

country. 


The other side of the Mexican question is pre- 
sented in a “Mexican number” of The Extension Maga- 
zine, which is self-termed “the world’s greatest Catholic 
national monthly.” In this issue, in which the present 
régime in Mexico is characterized as “the enemy,” and 
in which the Governor of the State of Yucatan, a State 
which has been described elsewhere as the most advanced 
and civilized in Mexico, is called “notorious,” appears a 
long unsigned article entitled “The Tragic Story of 
Martyred Mexico.” In this the writer endeavors to 
prove, first, that democracy as a form of government is 
a doubtful blessing; and, second, that democracy for 
Mexico spells martyrdom. In particular it constitutes 
an attack upon Rodolfo Menendez Mena, an attorney of 
Merida, Yucatan, the author of “The Work of the Clergy 
and the Religious Persecution in Mexico.” 


... A noteworthy venture in internationalism of the 
Pan American variety is Inter-America, founded by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The first 
number, which appeared for May, contains many articles 
translated into Spanish from representative publications 
in this country. Among these and representative of the 
rest are: “The Higher Patriotism,” by John Grier Hib- 
ben, from The North American Review; “What is Na- 
tional Spirit?” by James Harvey Robinson, from The 
Century Magazine ; “Recent Archeological Problems in 
Religion and Art,” by Vernon Lee, from The North 
American Review, and “The Panama Canal and the 
Business Problems Connected with It,” by George W. 
Goethals, from The Economic World. Among writers 
translated in the second or July issue are Herbert Croly, 
Professor Keller, of Yale University; Brander Mat- 
thews, of Columbia University, and Ida Tarbell. The 
first English number of Inter-America is to appear in 
October. This will contain, it is claimed, articles as 
truly representative from South and Central American 
publications. From October on the magazine will be 
published alternately in Spanish and English. 


An interesting document is the English transla- 
tion of the inaugural address of the Hon. Licenciate 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera, recently reelected . President 
of the Republic of Guatemala. This translation has 
been prepared in booklet form by Sr. Guillermo Valen- 
zuela, Guatemalan consul at Mobile, Ala. In his intro- 
duction Sr. Valenzuela comments upon the fact of Guat- 
emala’s siding with the United States in breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Germany, and states that, by 
the orders of President Cabrera, President Wilson’s mes- 
sage to the American people on the declaration of war 
was translated into Spanish and distributed broadcast 
in Guatemala, besides being read to pupils in all the 
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public and private schools in the country. Reforms ad 
vocated in President Cabrera’s speech are, briefly, in the 
fields of legal justice for the individual, the development 
of agriculture and industries, the extension of public in- 
struction, and honesty and thrift in the handling of pub- 
lie moneys. President Cabrera lays special stress on the 
educational features of his régime, promising every effort 
to educate the Indians, both men and women. Increased 
activity in the erection of worthy public buildings is 
promised, and also in the extension of the railroads, in- 
cluding the completion of the Western Railroad and the 
building of an eastern railroad to afford more successful 
communication between sea and sea. 

President Cabrera was first elected in 1911. His pres 
ent term extends to 1923. The population of his coun- 
try is slightly over 2,000,000, of whom 60 per cent are 
Indians. Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, 
but complete liberty of worship is observed. Education 
in the two thousand-odd government schools is free and 
compulsory, and the number of pupils attending reaches 
about 75,000. 


Patriotic emplovment for such as, through con 
scientious scruples or through age or disability, are un- 
able to engage in military service is steadily becoming 
available. In the Department of Labor a plan has been 
inaugurated for mobilizing adult male volunteers for 
service in employment of every kind, public and private, 
voluntary and salaried. Those who are desirous of such 
service should apply for enrollment as members of the 
United States Public Service Reserve, at the United 
States Public Service Reserve, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. A certificate of enrollment and an 
appropriate badge or button will be given each member. 
The application form, which will be furnished to appli- 
cants, reads: 

I hereby apply for membership in the United States Pub- 
lic Service Reserve, United States Department of Labor, and 
request registration in its records of the accompanying de- 
scription of my training, experience, aptitudes and capacity 
for service. I further request the United States Public 
Service Reserve, whenever it learns of a need, in public or 
private employment, for service in the national interest of 
a man of my qualifications, to notify me, with full particu 
lars, including duties and compensation, and thereby afford 
me an opportunity to assist under the auspices of the Re- 
serve. I make this application because I desire a practical 
opportunity in this war emergency to contribute personal 
service by doing work that will aid the general welfare. 


By act of the government of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, a Pan American University has been provided for, 
to have its seat in the City of Panama. The work of 
raising funds and carrying out the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s decree is at present in the hands of Dr. Edwin 
Grant Dexter, an American and a graduate of Brown 
University in 1891, who since 1912 has been director of 
the Instituto Nacional de Panama, an institution rank- 
ing similar to the French Lycée. According to the by- 
laws decreed for the University, it “shall be open to all 
the inhabitants of America,” and shall “afford to the in- 
habitants of the continent the means of acquiring sub- 
stantial knowledge of literature, science, pedagogy, his- 
tory, and other branches pertaining to higher instruc- 
tion, and also in the professions of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Law, Pharmacy, Engineering, and whatever others 
may be subsequently determined upon by the governors 
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of the institution.” The University’s affairs shall be in 
charge of a Board of Trustees, composed of the Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction of Panama, diplomatic or 
other representatives of the American Republics, the 
diplomatic or other representatives of any extra-Ameri- 
can nations maintaining chairs in the University, and 
representatives of any “organization or society which 
shall maintain a chair or faculty in the University or 
shall make a donation of at least tifty thousand balboas 
($50,000). The University is accorded all customary 
legal and administrative rights by the government, 
which, it is understood, will donate certain buildings 
for its use, as a nucleus for its further growth. Dr. 
Dexter, whose address is Panama, Panama, is at present 
in this country soliciting financial aid for the Univer- 
sity. 


. . New developments in the plan of correspondence 
between North and Central and South American school 
children are in evidence. In its last letter to the n>" 
of Normal School No. 8, of Buenos Aires, the Proctor 
Academy, of Andover, N. H., related at some length its 
observance of the Argentine national holiday, May 25. 
The chapel of the school, this letter relates, was draped 
with the flags of Argentina, given to the school by Am- 
hassador Nadn, the school stood at attention as the 
Argentine national anthem was sung, and appropriate 
exercises followed, including an address on Argentina 
by Mr. F. T. Clayton, principal of the school. The 
letter also relates that the Argentine Ambassador has 
lately presented to the school a series of books on Ar- 
gentina. 

Mr. Carl _W. Gross, whose interest in the above plan 
was mentioned in this department last month, writes 
that schools in the West have decided to send to corre- 
sponding schools in other American Republics articles 
made in their manual training departments, and 
sketches from their drawing departments. Exchange 
of similar souvenirs from the Spanish-American schools 
is to be requested, and it is hoped that these objects may 
form permanent exhibits in the corresponding schools, 
such as will serve to promote a more permanent atmos- 
phere of friendship and mutual relationship. 


Active cooperation of the churches of all lands in 
one great league of peace, is a proposal recently made by 
Dr. Sidney Ll. Gulick, Secretary of the Commission on 
International Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, before 
the summer sessions at the George School (Pennsyl- 
vania). Dr. Gulick stated as his clear belief that moral 
accord hetween the peoples of the earth is one of the 
first factors in securing international peace. 


... A new and greater manifestation of Pan Ameri- 
canism should he the result of the present world crisis, 
in the opinion, lately expressed, of Sr. Alejandro Alverez, 
Secretary-General of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law. He recommends a conference for the 
formal proclamation of the solidarity of all the Pan 
American States for the freedom of the seas and against 
attacks on neutral commerce. 


From the beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century [declares the Secretary] Pan Americanism has he- 
come political. economic, juridical, and scientific in charac- 
ter. . . . There should be a new organization of the 
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States in the future, strong but without despotism. There 
should be also a reorganization of international society 
founded, not on political equilibrium, with its alliances and 
armed peace, nor upon Utopian schemes of universal feder- 
ation, nor upon a dangerous combination such as a “League 
to Enforce Peace,” but on institutions which, by the very 
act of avoiding hegemony of one State over others, would 
likewise avoid their rivalry, especially economic rivalry, 
and bind their common interests more closely together. 
This would be modeled on existing forms of administrative 
universal union, such as the International Postal Union. 


. . Preparations in Japan for a commercial war to 
follow the war are said to be in full swing at the instiga- 
tion of the Central Hotoku-kai, a patriotic society aim- 
ing to promote the welfare of the country. A move- 
ment to encourage thrift among the people has already 
been started, and one result claimed already is a decided 
increase in postal savings. Leading bankers are interest- 
ing themselves in the movement, and a series of lectures 
to enlighten the people upon the matter has heen ar- 
ranged. 


A new Japanese publication has reached this coun- 
try, entitled — New East, a monthly review published 
in Tokio in Japanese and English. The first issue in- 
cludes articles by Premier Count Terauchi, Viscount 
Motono, the Foreign Minister; Marquis Inouye, Pro- 
fessor Anesaki, Prince Tokugawa, and Dr. Soveda, a 
Director of the Japan Peace Society. The review aims 
to interpret the East to the West, with particular refer- 
ence to the British and Japanese. All profits heyond 
a moderate income are to be applied to the teaching of 
Japanese in London and to British subjects in Japan. 
The review contains one department devoted to sum- 
maries of the principal articles in current Japanese pub- 
lications. The editor is J. W. Scott Robertson, 12 
Tchibei-cho, Nichome, Azobu, Tokio, Japan. 


‘ Speaking of the far-reaching influence of the Rus- 
sian Revolution for a durable peace after the war. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, M. P., addressing a recent audience 
in London, declared that the future peace “should. be 
in strict harmony with the ideal of a free democracy,” 
and, further. that “such a peace must also-provide: guar- 
antees for the security of the world against anv repeti- 
tion of such aggressive action as brought about the pres- 
ent war.” Mr. Henderson declared his preference for 
the plan of the League to Enforce Peace. 


... “Nothing could be farther from the truth,” said 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Professor of Political Science at. the 
University of Pennsylvania (now Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury), before the recent National Conference on 
Foreign Relations, “than the deeply-rooted belief in the 
United States that there has been no such thing as or- 
derly constitutional development in Latin America. We 
must secure for ourselves a more accurate view of the 
political life of our Latin-American neighbors. The in- 
ternational policy of the American Continent must be 
dominated not only by the utmost good faith, but must 
set new standards of international helpfulness.” 


... “The world cannot attempt to worship both the 
God of Battle and the Prince of Peace,” declared Prof, 
William I. Hull at the’ same Conference, adding that 
reason and the long experience of historv both pointed 
conclusively to the fact that international organization 
could never be entirely successful so long as any but 
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comparatively harmless national armaments were al- 
lowed to remain. “The experience of the United 
States,” said Professor Hull, “which prohibited by its 
Constitution the maintenance of armies and navies on 
the part of the States of the Union, reenforces the lesson 
that we cannot prepare for both the military and the 
judicial settlement of international disputes, and expect 
the method of judicial settlement to be invariably used.” 


ae Our Two Billion Liberty Loan assumes ¢ 
modest aspect in comparison with the totals spent by 
the other Allied nations in the three vears of war. A 
writer in The Journal of Commerce gives the estimated 
net total costs to the several countries in billions of dol- 
lars, as follows: Great Britain, 18.5; France, 15.3; 
Italy, 3.2; Russia, 15; Belgium, Servia, and Roumania 
together, 0.5. This assumes a total expenditure on the 
part of the Allies of fifty-two and a half billion dollars. 
The same writer estimates Germany’s expenditures to 
July 1, including advances to Turkey and Bulgaria, at 
over twenty-one billions, and Austria-Hungary’s at 
twelve and a half billions. The total war expenses on 
both sides is expected to equal, at a conservative esti- 
mate, $90,000,000,000 by August 1. This does not in- 
clude our own expenses which are to be at the rate of 
$10,000,000,000 a vear, nor the interest on the national 
debts, which in Great Britain alone will equal a billion 
and a half a vear. 


. . . The merry game of “Stating Our Peace 
Terms” continues, accelerated by the following contribu- 
tion from The Outlook with acknowledgements to ex- 
Editor Theodore Roosevelt : 


Belgium should be restored and amply indemnified. 

Alsace and Lorraine should be given back to France, but 
only with the consent of their inhabitants. 

The Italian people now under Austrian control should be 
united with their emancipated brothers in Italy. 

Those Roumanians now under alien masters should, if 
they wish, be allowed, as far as possible, to become a part 
of Roumania. 

The southern Slavs should, if possible, be united in a 
greater Serbia. 

Democratic Russia should have free access to the sea 
through an open Dardanelles. 

Finland and Poland should be made self-governing, and 
can probably be safely intrusted to the protection of a demo- 
cratic Russia. 

Some adequate provision should be made for the protec- 
tion of the Armenians in Turkish Asia from the monstrous 
misgovernment of the Turk. 

The future of the colonies wrested from Germany should 
be determined by the interests of the colonists, and, as far 
as possible, in accordance with their desires. 

And, as one of the results of the war, Ireland should ob- 
tain a large measure of Home Rule, but within and as part 
of the British Empire. 

The great war ought not to cease, and, we believe, will not 
cease, until fought to such an issue that the statesmen of 
the civilized world may have a free hand in making such 
readjustments of European territory and national sovereign- 
ties as a regard for justice and a future world peace de- 
mands. 


... A “Friendship Fiesta” between United States citi- 
zens and natives of Lower California was celebrated in 
San Diego during the week ending June 23. Messages 
were sent to and received from Ygnacio Bonillas, Mexi- 
can Ambassador at Washington, and President Carranza, 
of Mexico, expressing good will and felicitation in the 
event. 
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. The Farmers’ Non-Partisan League of North 
Dakota, which is said practically to have taken over the 
government and politics of North Dakota, has nominated 
for Congress, to fill the vacancy made by the death of 
Representative Helgeson, a Socialist named Baer, on 
a platform of “no-conscription and immediate peace.” 


Ernest Thompson Seton, chief of the Woodcraft 
League of America, has recently issued a warning to al! 
members of the League, protesting that child life must 
not be exploited because of the war, and calling for pre- 
cautions demanding safeguards in all cases where chil- 
dren, because of the present emergency, are employed 
in factories or on farms. 

“Adonde vamos?’ (“Where are we going?’) is 
said to be the chief inquiry of editorial writers and pub- 
licists generally in Spain today. A strong agitation foi 
entrance upon the war has recently had the support of 
Count de Romanones, who has urged that Spain will 
otherwise be deprived of participation in the making of 
peace, although its smaller neighbor, Portugal, will be 
admitted. 





AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
Lievur pour UNeE Socrkré pes Nations 


At a recent meeting of the League for a Society of 
Nations (France), resolutions were adopted congratu- 
lating the people of Russia on the overthrow of their 
autocratic government, and expressing the League’s 
pleasure at the interest of the Government of France in 
its plan for a society of nations to be formed after the 
war. In the course of the latter resolution the League 
urged that “‘a special commission be formed without de- 
lay, composed of representatives selected from Parlia- 
ment and from among the many branches of human 
activity, to study the questions underlying the realiza- 
tion of this idea, and the manner in which France might 
participate in its realization in a manner most worthy 
of her history and of her genius.” 


Socrétk GENEVOISE DE LA Patx 


The Peace Society of Geneva, a section of the Swiss 
Peace Society, reconvened in April last for its first meet- 
ing since the outbreak of war. As its President, M. Louis 
Favre, is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Swiss Peace Societies, this meeting was partially taken 
up with a discussion of its plan of action as a member 
of that Committee. The programs of the Swiss Peace 
Society and of the Geneva section were discussed, and 
also the “minimum program” which the section is to 
present to the Annual Assembly of Delegates, which is 
to be held during the summer. The Geneva section also 
passed a resolution declaring its severance from those 
peace societies that hold tolerable a peace which will not 
guarantee from the first justice and liberty and which 
does not assure adequate reparations. 


Comité v’AcTION DEs Socrétés Svuisses DE LA Parx 


This committee, formed in January of this year, is 
made up of representatives of fourteen Swiss societies 
among which are: The Swiss Peace Society, The Geneva 
Peace Society, The Zurich Peace Society, The Swiss 
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Society for the Study of the Bases of a Durable Peace, 
The League of Neutral Nations, The Woman’s World 
Union, The League for the Defense of Humanity, The 
Alliance of Churches for Friendship between Nations, 
The Swiss Society of Women for a Durable Peace, and 
The Swiss International Students’ Society. A commission 
of seven members has been chosen to represent the Swiss 
pacifist organizations and to speak in their name. This 
is composed of M. le Dr. Bucher-Heller, president of 
the Central Committee of the Swiss Peace Society; M. 
Quartier-la-Tente, State councillor, of Neuchatel; M. 
Louis Favre, president of the Geneva Peace Society ; 
M. Gustave Maier, president of the Zurich Peace So- 
ciety; Mme. Ad. Hoffmann, of the Woman’s World 
Union; M. le Dr. A. Forel, secretary of the Interna- 
tionale, and M. le Dr. Trésch, secretary of the Ford 
Peace Mission. In one of its early meetings, the com- 
mission addressed to the Swiss Federal Council a peti- 
tion for a conference of neutral States for the purpose 
of providing for (1) the protection of neutral countries 
during and after the war, (2) resistance to any further 
extension of the war among the nations, and (3) the 
study of the bases of an international judicial organiza- 
tion, which may be presented as a plan of action to the 
congress which will decide the conditions of peace, after 
the war. 


Lieve pES NEUTRES POUR LA D&FENSE DES PRINCIPES 
pu Droit 


The League of Neutrals for the Defense of the Prin- 
ciples of Justice, to be distinguished from the Swiss 
League of Neutral Nations, was founded in Amsterdam 
in 1916. It now declares itself to be in no way involved 
in any movement to hasten the close of the war or to 
oppose a union of neutral nations to either belligerent. 
Its five-fold program is stated to be; (1) to defend the 
principles of the rights of nations, with especial em- 
phasis on the independence of the little nations; (2) to 
contend against all designs on the part of any large 
power to exert control over the smaller countries; (3) 
to establish the integrity of international conventions 
and treaties ; (4) to oppose the extension of economic in- 
fluence throughout the neutral nations by larger powers, 
where such intrusions of commerce and industry rely 
upon the veiled support of armed force, and (5) to 
encourage, as far as possible, by conferences, by educa- 
tional opportunities, the dissemination of literature, 
magazine, and newspaper articles, etc., the exchange of 
ideas between nations, reciprocal efforts for better in- 
ternational acquaintance, mutual understanding, and a 
better appreciation of the needs and aims of all nations 
by each. The League has further placed itself on record 
as desiring the eager pressing of the war to a termination 
favorable to the Allies. 


LIGUE INTERNATIONALE DE LA PAIX ET DE LA LIBERTE 


The last issue of Les Etats-Unis d’Europe, the official 
organ of the International League of Peace and Liberty 
(Berne, Switzerland), devotes considerable space to the 
consideration of M. Henri La Fontaine’s “Magnissima 
Charta” (“The Great Solution,” by Henri La Fontaine, 
$1.25, obtainable from the American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C.), comparing it at length with M. 
Gaston Moch’s “La Garantie de la Société des Nations” 
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(Riviére, Paris. 45 pages. Fr., 0.40). This issue also 
contains M. La Fontaine’s letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, February 7, 1917, in behalf 
of a conference of neutral nations, which appeared in 
the ApvocaTE oF Peace for March. 


SocreTA INTERNAZIONALE PER LA PACE, UNIONE 
LOMBARDA 


At its annual meeting, on April 29, the Lombardy 
Union of the International Peace Society celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the Union under 
the direction and at the instigation of Hodgson Pratt. 
At the recommendation of E. T. Moneta, president of 
the Union and editor of the Union’s organ, La Vita 
Internazionale, Commissioner Ercole Bassi was elected 
presiding officer. Various letters were read, including 
a cablegram sent to Senator d’Estournelles de Constant, 
of France, by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, announc- 
ing a foundation of $500,000 constituted by the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation to be devoted to werk of reconstruc- 
tion in France, Belgium, Servia, and Russia. A paper 
day. The Union was reminded that, at the invitation 
read by President Moneta recounted with much inter- 
esting detail the history of the founding of the Lombard 
Union, April 3, 1887, and its achievements since that 
of Prof. Vigand of Milan, Hodgson Pratt, then presi- 
dent of the British International Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Society, undertook the foundation of a Milan branch 
of that Society. Except for one feebly initiated earlier 
organization, of limited scope, under the name of 
“Liberta, Fratellanza e Pace,” this was the first or- 
ganized peace society in northern Italy. Bringing his 
history up to the present day, President Moneta declared 
that, in this time of world war, “our love for peace and 
our patriotic ardor are indivisibly fused one with the 
other, until they assume the aspect of one single pas- 
sion.” At the close of the meeting a telegram bespeak- 
ing the Union’s sympathy and encouraging sentiments 
was dispatched to President Wilson. 


AMERICAN ScHooL PEACE LEAGUE 


The League announced on July 16 the winners of the 
annual Seabury Prize Essay Contest for normal school 
seniors and seniors in secondary schools. 

First prize in normal school work, on the topic: “What 
Education Can Do Toward the Maintenance of Perma- 
nent Peace,” was won by Miss Loie F. Johnson, War- 
rensburg, Mo.; second, Hermas Jesse Rogers, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; third, Mrs. Mary M. Barclay, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The first prize for high schools on the subject: “The 
Influence of the United States in the Adoption of a 
Plan for Permanent Peace,” was won by Carroll M. 
Hollister, Norwalk, Conn.; second, Miss Zora Guenard, 
Superior, Wis. ; third, Miss Edna A. Hull, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Propie’s Councit For Democracy AND PERAcE 


The second conference of this body was held in Chi- 
cago during July 7 and 8. Among the speakers were 
Congressman Mason, of Illinois; Lindley M. Keasbey, 
of the University of Texas; Morris Hillquit; Dave S. 
Dunlop, president of the Farmers’ Congress of Indiana; 
J. Weller Long, of the American Society of Equity; 
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Caleb Harrison, representing the Socialist Labor Party, 
and Louis P. Lochner, formerly of the Ford Peace Mis- 
sion. According to newspaper reports several of the 
sessions were marked by disturbances among the au- 
diences, and violent criticism of the Government was 
rife. Several of the speakers predicted and favored labor 
revolts similar to those lately evident in Russia. “After 
much wrangling,” say the reports, five resolutions were 
adopted, advocating (1) an immediate, general, and 
democratic peace with no forcible annexations or pu- 
nitive indemnities, (2) a statement of war aims by Con- 
gress based on this principle, (3) opposition to the cen- 
sorship of newspapers, interference by the Government 
in their distribution, tampering with private mail, and 
secret diplomacy, (4) the repeal of the draft law and all 
measures for compulsory military service, and (5) in- 
sistence by workingmen that women who take ‘their 
places shall receive the same wages. The People’s 
Council has grown out of “The First American Confer- 
ence for Democracy and Terms of Peace,” held in New 
York City, May 30 and 31. It aims to be a national 
organization and claims the adherence of several farm- 
ers’ organizations and branches of the Women’s Anti- 
High Price League, as well as groups of laborers and 
socialists. Another congress, for San Francisco, is 
planned for the near future. Ex-Senator John D. 
Works, of California, has lent his support to the move- 
ment,.on the self-expressed grounds that “we have not 
gone into this war for the purpose of defending or pro- 
tecting democracy, but for purely selfish reasons affect- 
ing our own personal interests, and particularly the in- 
terests of munitions makers.” Samuel Compers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, has de- 
nounced the council, declaring that its purpose is “to 
create confusion in the labor movement of America; to 
create discontent through misrepresentation and vilifi- 
cation.” 


LEAGuE FoR Democratic ConTROL 


The League was formed in April of this year, in 
Boston, “for the express purpose,” their leaflet reads, 
“of upholding democratic institutions and standards in 
this country,” or, as it further explains, to make sure 
that the United States will still be a democracy when the 
world is safe for it. For this purpose, four committees 
and one editorial board have been formed, to cooperate 
with the Executive Committee. The committees are, on 
International Relations (asking mainly that the United 
States shall give no support to a commercial war after 
the war) ; on National Service (advocating alternative 
service for conscientious objectors); on Free Speech 
(to watch veiled or open attacks on free speech, free as- 
sembly, and free press) ; and on War Finance (favoring 
the taxing of war profits and opposing the reduction of 
the exemption on small incomes; advocating also a 
heavy tax on Jand values). The last-named committee, 
it is claimed, is working in close association with the 
American Committee on War Finance of New York, and 
other similar groups. The Editorial Board publishes 
The Forward, an occasional publication of eight pages 
containing original articles, editorials, clippings, and 
cartoons, of which two issues, for May and June, have 
already appeared. The paper sells for five cents the 
copy. The address of the League is 120 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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WomaAn’s Prace Party 
New York Branch 


This branch has been holding open meetings as oc- 
casion offered, for information of the public and discus- 
sion of moot points in the present crisis. At a recent 
meeting, held at the hall of the Ethical Culture Society, 
Commissioner of Immigration Frederic C. Howe spoke, 
on the topic of “Economic Imperialism.” Discussion 
following the address was opened by Dr. Harry Allen 
Overstreet, of the City College. Mrs. Allston Dane was 
chairman of the meeting. 


LEAGUE TO ENFoRCE PEACE 


The League is issuing a letter to “Those Who Can 
Assist in Making Known the Purpose of the War,” in 
which its friends are reminded that “Americans must 
be made to see that they are fighting for no revenge, 
but to secure the right of all peoples, great and small, 
to govern themselves as they please without interference, 
and to establish and maintain a just and lasting peace 
among the nations.” The letter further makes a bid 
for public speakers to aid in making America’s pur- 
pose known, and offers for twenty-five cents the copy a 
handbook for speakers entitled “A League to Enforce 
Peace.” The letter contains several folders describing 
the purposes of the League, none of which refer specif- 
ically the ordinary interpretation of that portion of the 
third plank of the League to which exception has been 
taken by some pacifists, providing for compulsory media- 
tion and arbitration, but instead specify a modification 
of it which states that “if, after their [the nations of 
the League] joint protest, such nation [i. e., one threat- 
ening war] should proceed to war, the other nations, with 
their joint military forces, would come to the defense 
of the one attacked.” 


Massachusetts Branch 


The branch held a “patriotic meeting” in Boston on 
July 1, at which the principal address was delivered by 
Rev. Edward Cummins, General Secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation, on the topic “Religion and Patriot- 
ism.” Dr. Cummins urged the constant realization on 
the part of all Americans that we are waging a war 
not for our own nation alone, but the rights and freedom 
of the family of nations, to secure peace for all time, 
and to bring about the United States of the World. 





JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process of 
“joining the issue.” Any intelligent contribution to the prob- 
lem, if not too long, will be welcomed.—Tue Eprrtor. 


NorRWICH, CONNECTICUT, July 7, 1917. 


Str: May I say that in contrast with some of your cor- 
respondents I find your present position eminently reason- 
able. I can conceive that, in a new settlement, still un- 
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organized, and considerably annoyed by a lawless element, I 
should advocate any reasonable remedial agency from play- 
grounds to a police force, and yet, if hoodlumism actually 
broke loose with some violence before police arrangements 
had been perfected, I should be under obligation to assist in 
any way I could in suppressing disorder. 

This I conceive to be the situation in the community of 
nations. My hope of an international organization of good 
order, and ultimately an international spirit of good will, is 
undiminished, but for the moment we must deal with the ex- 
isting conflict as we can, and in so doing are not “preaching 
hate” or forgetting humanity. 

Very truly yours, 
EpwarpD S. WORCESTER. 


San Jos&£, Cauir., June 18, 1917. 


Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of May 15th and the 
latest issue of the Peace ADVOCATE, and because you open- 
mindedly invite both criticism and suggestions, I am going to 
be quite frank in offering mine, for surely we who are work- 
ing for the same ultimate ends, must understand one 
another's principles. 

And so I say quite frankly that I can see little in your 
argument but sophistry and indirection, including the quota- 
tions from Socrates. Socrates was submitting to suffering 
under an unjust law; our Government is compelling many 
of us to inflict suffering against a higher law. A few true 
pacifists are willing to resist the lower law and then submit, 
as Socrates did, to its punishment. But most of us who are 
still pacifists are not even advising such resistance; we are 
merely protesting against the wrongful decree of the Govern- 
ment, not only against conscription, but against the war 
itself, and urging peace through negotiation. And surely in 
a democratic government, where we are the government, 
that is not only our right but our duty. 

You say that by implication the war was declared by the 
voice of the majority, but you must be aware of the widely- 
known fact that by a canvass of Congress, the majority were 
against entering the war, but that through some influence 
many were induced to vote apparently against their belief 
and ‘conscience. And it may be some indication of the peo- 
ple’s feeling, that my own Congressman’s mail from his 
constituents was five to one against the war. 

I cannot sign your pledge to support my country’s search 
for democracy and freedom, for 1 believe its search to be mis- 
directed. And I cannot possibly understand the attitude of 
those democrats and patriots who feel called upon to support 
their country in what they believe to be wrong. I believe 
their duty to be to direct it toward the right. 

The right for me at present is to urge unceasingly the 
offering of peace terms, immediate and definite, to the enemy, 
to stop the further slaughter of millions. 

From President Wilson’s address before the Senate on 
January 22d, advocating peace without victory : 

“I am seeking only to face realities and to face them with- 
out soft concealments. Victory would mean peace forced 
upon the Toser, a victor’s terms forced upon the vanquished. 
It would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an 
intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, 
a bitterness of memory, upon which terms of peace would 
rest not permanently. but only as upon quicksand. 

I will continue my membership, hoping that the positive 
injury I feel you are doing the cause by influencing thou- 
sands away from the idea of peace, may be offset by the good 
influence of keeping the name, at least, of the Society in 
a you will be willing to publish this letter in fair- 
ness to the minority membership. 

AN UNCOMPROMISING PACIFIST. 


“South Americans are not the excitable and therefore un- 
reliable people that some writers would have us believe,” 
declares Charles H. Sherrill, late United States Minister to 
Argentina, in his latest book, “Modernizing the Monroe Doc- 
trine” (see Book Reviews in this issue). ‘When I was in 
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Buenos Aires,” he writes, “I had an opportunity to observe 
the steadying effect of Americanization upon those people of 
Spanish and Italian blood,” and gives as illustration the fol- 
lowing account: 


An anarchist exploded a bomb in the great Opera House 
in the midst of an audience of Americanized Latins. What 
happened? First ask yourself what would have happened if 
a bomb had exploded in the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York among us Anglo-Saxons. I fear that all of us 
who are honest-minded will reluctantly agree as to the prob- 
ably unfortunate results. 

What happened in Buenos Aires? A remarkable scene, 
which is a glory to Argentine citizenship. No tumult, no 
undue excitement. The injured were removed while the or- 
chestra played the national anthem. Announcement was 
made from the stage that the performance was discontinued, 
and the audience filed quietly out. ; 

If you had been there, you would have been as proud of 
those people as I was; as proud of their poise and of their 
reserve strength of character; and, furthermore, as respect- 
ful of their viewpoint as the most enthusiastic believer in 
the future of our hemisphere could wish. When I reflect 
upon that scene, I ask’ myself, Why have we throughout all 
our history constantly disregarded the opinion of our Latin 
sister republics and failed to take them into our councils? 
I know that they are thoroughly entitled to our confidence. 


Sir: Your ably written Parable of the Few and the Many 
is evidently intended to convince Americans that all pacifists 
ought to give the Government their unconditional support in 
its war policy. The argument appears to be threefold: 

First. Every citizen of a republic is bound to uphold any 
decision of its duly elected representatives. 

Second. So long as no international government exists, no- 
body can refuse to support the action of his own government 
in international affairs without repudiating all allegiance to 
existing law. 

Third. If most of our neighbors desire the same end we 
do, but refuse to employ the means we prefer, we ought to 
join them in pursuing our common end by whatever means 
they choose. 

Now, these propositions are sound and forcible within 
their proper limits, but an unlimited acceptance of them 
would involve altogether too much. Those who declined to 
help capture escaped slaves, in the days of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, were bitterly reproached as enemies of constitu- 
tion, law, and order. They, however, believed in the reality 
of a moral law, superior, and sometimes contrary, to na- 
tional law. Surely such a belief is not incomprehensible in 
our own time. To be sure, the less radical pacifists do not 
admit that this supreme law forbids all warfare, but that 
they should imply a denial of its existence seems very 
strange. 

And if the minority believe that, besides endangering 
rather than promoting the desired end, the means chosen by 
the majority are so irreconcilable with the supreme law that 
no end can justify them, how can they join in using such 
means? 

R. G. HENSHAW. 


[The American Peace Society as a unit is engaged in insti- 
tuting man-made law which shall be law for the whole 
world. In the absence of such law at this time it abides by 
the law of loyalty to its Government. It recognizes neither 
duty nor right to interfere in the issue between the indi- 
vidual and his own conscience as to his personal interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Law. World peace is in harmony with 
the Divine Law; world warfare may or may not be, for here 
expert opinion is divided. Loyalty and sacrifice for good 
ends are in harmony with the Divine Law. Slaughter and 
oppression do not seem to be. This is a riddle which each 
must settle in his own way. The American Peace Society 
makes its decision in all honesty for what it believes to be 
the best practical means at the present moment toward the 
desired end. It bids all its members to join with it as far 
as they in their own judgment can do so. In the meantime 
our Government shall receive, for what it is worth, our un- 
alloyed support.—THE EpITors.] 
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PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Italy, France, ard Britain at War. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
After Mr. Britling had “seen it 
Kasy, he—that is to say. Mr. Wells—was finally persuaded to 
visit the various fronts and record first-hand information. 
Ilis first discovery appears to have been that the Military 
Effigy is rapidly passing out of existence. Grandeur and 
gxold braid, illustriousness and pose, “aren’t being done” any 
more. Mr. Wells saw many new features of war, of which 
little is heard at this distance—the aeroplane-swoop, the 
Tank as a definite feature in the offensive, the daily photo- 
graphic map of every square yard of opposing trenches, and 
He came to several new conclusions. His opposition 
to the conscientious objector and the extreme pacifist is un- 
abated. But he has become even more ardently a Dacifist. 
He finds that the war is forcing men towards religion and 
away from dogma, creed and church. He sees the budding 
of a world-wide constructive socialism. His most important 
speculation, in which he does not arrive at a positive con- 
clusion, is “Do the people really think about the war at all?” 
Ile suspects that, before the incredible picture of present 
world events, “the mind forgets both causes and = con- 
sequences and simply sits down to stare.” “This war is 
going to produce enormous changes in everything.” or “Let 
us finish the war first. and then let us ask what is going to 
happen after it,” he resents, and holds that individuals who 
so adumbrate the possibilities and who do not strive earnestly 
to “think through” them, are going to be of little value in 
the real work that must be done for peace, pow and later. 
The book is in general a clever and convincing picture of 
hopeful signs in Europe, but its conclusions are somewhat 
sketchily put forth, and it noticeably lacks the breadth of 
vision of Wells before he stopped being a hundred or so 
years ahead of the rest of us and allowed us to catch up with 
him. Also, his new fondness for laying the whole respon- 
sibility upon the “mad dog of Germany.” is a recantation 
from rather excellent analyses of the world’s responsibility 
in earlier writings. It is only a phase, perhaps, but the fact 
that Mr. Britling passed through this phase and came out 
on the other side makes his creator's lapse difficult to un- 
derstand. 


By H. G, Wells. The 
285 p. 117. $1.50. 
through” at Matching’s 


so on. 


God, the Invisible King. By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 174 p. 1917. $1.25. 

Mr. Britling arrived, rather painfully, at the same realiza- 
tion of the kingship of God, as had the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation in England some months earlier. The difference is 
that the former worked towards this realization from with- 
out the church, and the latter from within. In “Italy, 
France, and Britain,” Mr, Wells reinforced the conclusions 
of Mr. Britling. with evidence obtained from men he had met 
und talked with, ranging from David Lubin, of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome, to French and 
British under-lieutenants. One would expect this third book 
to elaborate the same theme. The theme is there, it is true. 
but utterly irrelevant matter has been imposed upon it—* 
curious insistence upon a personal God (the italics are Mr. 
Wells’), a sort of “camp-kit God.” who goes with one under 
fire. lies out with one in No Man’s Land and soothes the 
agony which, the sufferer knows. will receive no other suc- 
cor: is a sort of comrade-captain, a finite God, not respon- 
sible for things as they are, but trying to make them better, 
and distinguished from the individual citizen-soldier only by 
the fact that he is nearer perfection, wiser, more compas- 
sionate. One suspects that Mr. Wells is here not creating 
any new God or new religion, but, whether unconsciously or 
no. is recording the fact that, for the soldier of today, driven 
to the comfort of religion, the conception of a God respon- 
sible for or powerful enough to prevent the present situation 
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is impossible. The common soldier needs God, and needs hin 
badly, but he has neither time nor nerves to contemplate 
the Infinite. He wants a Spiritual First Aid, and the per 
sonal, finite, non-omnipotent, comrade-captain, camp-kit God 
of Mr. Wells is about what he fashions for himself in his 
dire need. What Mr. Wells does not seem to see is that in 
peace and quiet, in the slow processes of constructive effort 
to come later, we shall need more than a First Aid. 


By Charles 
York. 1917, 


The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. 
Foster Kent, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
S150, net, 

One interested in the modern social interpretation of the 
message of Israel will welcome this new text by 
Kent. Social workers interested in the problems of poverty, 
the rights and duties of capital and labor, and in any of the 
other questions more acutely now before the world than ever, 
will discover that these questions constituted the background 
of the men who wrote what is now our Old and New Testa 
ments. The social problems of our day were the social prob 
lems of their day. The author renders a distinct service by 
showing how the ancient writers view the matters with 
which we are now so vitally concerned. The book is as 
frank and constructive as it is clear and fascinating, and it 
will prove of value to every thinking person, be he engaged 
in business, profession or other work. 


Professor 


By /sracl Zangiwill. The Macmillan 

Ho [. 1G. SL50. 

An essay on “the next war” by an ardent pacifist should be 
a matter of general interest, nor is this the most interesting 
essay in this collection of opinions of this well-known pub- 
licist and earnest believer in the favorable destiny of the 
“great American experiment.” Mr. Zangwill finds the seeds 
of war too widespread either to be destroyed by the present 
holocaust, or to be eradicated “by some diplomatic dexterity, 
international tribunal, or financial demonstration.” His so- 
lution is, “The love of law must yield to the law of love.” 
He finds the only hope for future world peace in a unani- 
mous spirit of self-abnegation: “Those who cannot endure 
the notion of freely surrendering territory or tariffs at the 
bidding of reason and love must cease to prate of peace.” 
In other essays he considers the effect of the war on arts, 
religion, and private life. If we may be permitted the ob- 
vious ironicism, Israel Zangwill’s book is decidedly “Chris 
tian” in tone. His sonnet, “Written on Christmas Eve,” is 
a bright and biting evidence of this, which we cannot for- 
bear repeating here: 


The War for the World. 
Company, New York. 


“When we beheld thy kingdom come on earth, 

All eves upstrained to thee, all knees low-bent 
Man swathed in thee as in an element, 

Art. Music, Letters circling round thy birth, 
Bejewelled Temples blazoning thy worth, 

Jehovah banished to our nomad tent 

Then, brother, thee enthroned, with bitter mirth, 
We left and on our thorny way we went. 

But now that once again we see thee bleed, 
Deserted, where thy worshippers have banned thee, 
Thy agony is ours, thy homeless need 

After such startling glories so to brand thee! 

Dear fainting Jesus, now to thine own seed, 

Creep home again—who else can understand thee?” 


By Charles H. Sherrill, 
Argentina. 


203 p. 


Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. 
late United States Minister to Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 1916. $1.25. 

This brief for the friendship and mutual understanding of 
the “sister republics of this the hemisphere of freedom” is 
at once lucid, informative, and inspiring. The author's years 
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of diplomatic experience spent in the close study of inter- 
American commerce and its needs serve to give him both the 
material and the intelligent interpretation of that material 
for a book of interest and value to business man, profes- 
sional, and plain citizen. The title of this book, suggestive 
of a heavy study of an ancient document, belies the content. 
Mr. Sherrill, in his study of the much-misunderstood “Mon- 
roe Doctrine” and its practical interpretation, breathes into 
these the breath of life and makes them a real and promis- 
ing entity for the true American and Pan American. With 
a deft touch he explains in simple language the service that 
various institutions in this country can render to Pan Amer- 
icanism—the merchant, the Chambers of Commerce, Con- 
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gress, banks, shipping interests, and, above all, the plain 
people in this country, through their honest understanding 
of a neighboring people. In kindly and courteous manner 
he lays bare many of our errors of opinion concerning the 
South Americans, and their mistakes in regard to us. His 
book is characterized by tactful consideration of trouble 
some points and a commanding stress upon those that are 
encouraging and full of promise for the future. As VDrof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler declares in his introduction to this 
volume, “Mr. Sherrill’s book will help Americans to see the 
world problems in the Pan American field as other peoples 
see them.” 
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